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LITERATURE. 


THE ALDINE PRESS. 


Alde Manuce et ’ Hellénisme a Venise. Par 
Ambroise Firmin-Didot. (Paris: Firmin- 
Didot, 1875.) 

Tur Rector of Lincoln, in his able and com- 

prehensive Life of Isaac Casaubon, remarks 

that the Italian students of the Renaissance 
were occupied with Latin rather than Greek 
literature. It is difficult to understand how 
so careful a student as Mr. Pattison can 
have adopted a position so paradoxical. In 
one sense the whole European scholarship 
of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries was more Latin than Greek, partly 
because Latin had never wholly ceased to 
be a spoken and written language, and 
partly because the greater difficulty of Greek 
has always made it the privilege of a select 
minority among the learned. M. Firmin- 

. Didot’s monograph on Aldus Manutius might 

be taken as an elaborate refutation of Mr. 

Pattison’s sweeping statement. It proves be- 

yond question, what indeed has always been 

apparent to Italian scholars, that Greek lite- 
rature was saved in the fifteenth century 
wholly and solely by the indefatigable energy 
of Florentine students and Venetian printers. 

The Estiennes and Casaubon could not have 

existed if the Aldi and Poliziano had not pre- 

ceded them. At a time when France, 

Germany, and Holland were sunk in the 

apathy of barbarism, Italy was keenly alive 

to the advantages of culture ; and the frag- 
ments of Greek learning, saved from the 
wreck of Byzantium, are owed by the modern 
world to the acquisitive munificence of 

Palla Strozzi and Cosimo de’ Medici, to the 

conservative zeal of Aldus Manutius and 

Andrea d’ Asola. 

A very peculiar interest attaches to this 
work of M. Firmin-Didot. The representa- 
tive of that great house of Parisian pub- 
lishers, who in the nineteenth century have 
continued the labours of the Estiennes, he 
devotes a long, careful, and enthusiastic 
treatise to the biography of his greatest pre- 
‘ecessor in the art of popularising classical 
iterature. The Aldi, the Estiennes, the 
Didots, will be for ever associated in the 
annals of typography. Each of these fami- 
lies can show at least three generations of 
illustrious editors; and the aim of each has 
been the same, to meet the requirements of 
culture in their age by rendering the Greek 
and Latin authors accessible to every reader 
imagreeable form, Consequently, M. Didot is 
treating of a subject which he understands 
'n its minutest details; his observations on 





the technical difficulties overcome by Aldus, 
for example, are such as only a master in 
his own department can make upon the 
work of a brother artist; while the deep 
sympathy which he feels for the father of 
Greek printing adds the interest of ro- 
mance to what in other hands might have 
been a merely dry biography. 

To rewrite the famous work of Renouard 
upon the Aldine Press would have been 
superfluous. There is no bibliographical 
catalogue in existence more complete 
than the Annales de ’ Imprimerie des Aldes. 
Therefore, M. Didot wisely selects a depart- 
ment of his subject which had been omitted 
in the plan of Renouard. He devotes at- 
tention less to colophons and title-pages than 
to prefaces and dedicatory epistles, trans- 
lating such portions as throw light upon the 
life and labours of Aldus and his collabora- 
tors, or illustrate the conditions of Greek 
scholarship in Italy, or display the spirit of 
Humanism at the opening of the sixteenth 
century. Since many of these prefaces are 
extremely rare, and at the same time most 
important to the student of European liter- 
ature, he has done the world good service 
by thus placing the wealth of private 
libraries at the disposition of the pub- 
lic. The same may be said about his 
collection of original letters by Musurus 
and other Greeks settled in Italy, to whom 
we literally owe the “eternal consolation ” 
of Hellenic culture. Biographical notices of 
the members of the Aldine Academy, a short 
sketch of Greek studies in Italy previous to 
Aldus, numerous details concerning Deme- 
trius and the Cretan calliagraphers who 
supplied patterns for Greek type, and some 
curious information about Alberto Pio, 
Prince of Carpi, may be reckoned among the 
subsidiary attractions of this comprehensive 
volume. 

The interest of the book, however, centres, 
as is right and natural, in Aldus Manutius 
himself. When we remember that before 
this man began to work at Venice, only 
eleven volumes in Greek had been printed, 
and that he alone between the years 1493 and 
1515 gave thirty-three first editions to the 
world, including Plato, Aristotle, Pindar, So- 
phocles, Euripides, Aeschylus, Aristophanes, 
Demosthenes, Herodotus, Thucydides, Athe- 
naeus, Pausanias, Philostratus, we are able 
to comprehend both the magnitude of his 
achievement and the debt of gratitude we 
owe to him. During this short period of 
twenty-two years—while Italy was being 
rent with disastrous wars, French invasions, 
Spanish occupations, and menaces of Turkish 
conquest—Aldus succeeded in rendering 
Greek literature imperishable. Twice was 
the labour of the press suspended owing to 
the peril from a foreign foe which threatened 
Venice. More than one strike among com. 
positors and printers threw the workshop 
into confusion. The difficulties of collect- 
ing manuscripts, of engaging competent co- 
adjutors, of ascertaining the text of au- 
thors never edited before, of founding 
legible Greek type, and of correcting proof- 
sheets, were enough to daunt the most 
courageous pioneer of learning. In spite of 
all obstacles Aldus never relaxed in his self- 
appointed task. His house became the resort 
of Greek refugees and Italian scholars. 





Thirty-three mouths were daily fed at his 
table. Besides printing, he had-to super- 
intend type foundry, ink manufacture and 


binding. Everything required for his great 


work—except the paper, which came from 
Fabriano—was made and finished on his 
own premises, 

As Latin was the common speech in 
Estienne’s house at Paris, so Greek was 
talked in Aldo’s house at Venice. The 
common phrases of printers—type, charac- 
ter, and so forth—were Greek, and have 
remained Greek. The directions to printers, 
folders, and binders were given in Greek. 
Prefaces were written in Greek. Surnames 
of editors and correctors of the press were 
Grecised. The House of Aldus was, in short, 
a great Greek factory, where a new and 
modern body was fashioned for the inde- 
structible spirit of Hellas. 

Aldus died poor. It had not been his 
aim to accumulate a fortune by his industry. 
Nothing is more manifest than his single- 
hearted desire to restore to light the trea- 
sures of the ancient world, and to communi- 
cate to the poorest scholars the wealth of 
learning which hitherto had been the mono- 
poly of rich virtwosi. A manuscript of Livy 
in the fifteenth century fetched the same 
price as a comfortable farm. Aldus sold 
the whole five volumes of his first edi- 
tion of Aristotle for about 81. The average 
price for each volume of his pocket classics 
was two shillings. When the student takes 
down one of these books, and compares its 
excellent paper and sharp clear type with a 
wretched German copy of the same author, 
reflecting at the same time how much it cost 
Aldus to produce the first Sophocles, and 
how easy it is to print a Sophocles now, he 
cannot but be lost in admiration. 

To follow M. Didot through the different 
sections of a work of 622 pages would be 
impossible ; nor is it easy even briefly to in- 
dicate the extent and value of his researches. 
If any stricture can be passed upon a book 
so profitable and so full of learning, it might 
be suggested that a want of method in the 
arrangement of material is occasionally 
noticeable. We have, for example, to gather 
our -information respecting the price of 
Aldo’s books, his numerous occupations, the 
causes of the inaccuracy of his first editions, 
and the privileges granted to him by Venice 
and Leo X. from widely separated pages. 
Some repetition in the history of Greek 
studies in Italy might also be pointed out. 
Finally, it might be questioned whether 
Greek quotations are always accurately 
rendered. On p. 549, for instance— 

sida ipaddvvey dpaipov 

ipvog? 4) 0 darpwv Spvdsov FInKe daoc, 
is translated “‘ Le soleil fait palir la lumiére 
de sa scour et disparaitre l’éclat des astres.”’ 
On p. 70, “* Et vous aussi, les amis d’Alde !”’ is 
givenas an equivalent for cai éueio pid’ "AXdov, 
where the Greek plainly refers only to Alberto 
Pio, the friend of Aldus. To detect slight 
blemishes like these, however, in a work of 
distinguished excellence, is an ungrateful 
task. May the notice of them be accepted 
as a proof that it has received diligent 
study. J. A. Symonps. 
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Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. By 
Thomas Frost. (London: Tinsley Bro- 
thers, 1875.) 


Tuis is a good title, and it will recall to 
many readers the memory of pleasant hours 
spent in the tent or amphitheatre. All 
classes delight in horsemanship, and the young 
are not ashamed to acknowledge their liking, 
but adults usually shield themselves under 
the pretence of “ taking the children,” and 
enjoying their enjoyment. The circus has a 
tolerably long history, but although England 
has been described as the paradise of horses, 
an amphitheatre for horsemanship was un- 
known here uatil the close of the last cen- 
tury. Bull and bear-baiting were the fa- 
vourite amusements of our ancestors, and 
the sights in the circus in olden times 
largely consisted of the antics of jugglers 
and tumblers. Banks and his bay horse 
Morocco, however, have made their mark in 
literature, for Raleigh and Shakspere both 
thought them worthy of notice. Mr. Frost 
has chosen an unhacknied subject, but he 
gives us very little of its early history. We 
hear of Banks’s horse, but nothing of the 
Bear Gardens in Southwark, and the treat- 
ment is so modern that in a volume of 
over 3U0 pages we arrive at the year 1841 
as early in the book as p. 100. 

Some will perhaps consider this as an ad- 
vantage, because they like to be told what 
goes on behind the scenes they look at from 
the front; but others who care to read about 
the Astleys and Ducrows because time has 
thrown an air of distinction over these now 

“historical characters, will be contented to see 
Sanger’s and Hengler’s Circuses without 
knowing anything of their internal arrange- 
ments. : 

The characteristic of circus people which 
differentiates them from other “ artistes ”’ is 
the wandering life they lead. It is true that 
nowadays actors and musicians visit Ame- 
rica and Australia, but they have not yet 
reached the standard in this respect of their 
brethren in the lower walks of art. Mr. 
Frost says :— 

“There are few men or women of eminence in 
the profession who haye not visited nearly every 
European capital, and many of them have made 
the tour of the world. Price’s Circus was for 
many years one of the most popular institutions 
of Madrid, and the Circo Price was to English 
circus artistes what Cape Horn is to American 
seamen. Tell an equestrian or an acrobat that 
you have seen him before, and he will ask, “ Was 
it at the Cireo Price ?” 


Albert Smith once visited a circus at Pera 
where the playbill was in three languages— 
Turkish, Armenian, and Italian—and his as- 
tonishment was great when a real clown 
jumped into the ring and cried out in perfect 
English: ‘‘ Here we are again, all of a lump ! 
How are you?” The speech of the clown 
was quite incomprehensible to the andience, 
but his.drollery of manner struck them at 
last, and then the fezzes were agitated like 
poppies in the wind: It is a question yet 
unselved why the clown with his hot 
codlins is so peculiarly an English institu- 
tion, and such an integral part of the circus, 
that he follows the horses even to places 
where his language is not understood. All 
the performers, whether their specialty be 
riding, vaulting, or clowning, are engaged 





for “ general utility,” and are expected to 
understand the whole routine of circus 
business, but few troupes can boast of the 
talent exhibited by Sleary’s company, de- 
scribed in Dickens’s Hard Times :-— 

“All the fathers could dance upon rolling 

casks, stand upon bottles, catch knives and balls, 
twirl hand basins, ride up anything, jump over 
everything and stick at nothing. All the mothers 
could (and did) dance upon the slack wire and the 
tight rope, and perform rapid acts upon bare- 
backed steeds.” 
Cireus life is not very different from the 
larger life outside, and these versatile indi- 
viduals often lead but a sorry existence, 
until they can rise out of the ruck and do 
something different from their companions. 
They must astonish in order to live, and 
those that astonish the most will make the 
best living: so it has been with Van Am- 
burgh, Carter, and other “lion kings,” with 
Leotard, Blondin, and other gymnasts. 
Managers are sometimes hard put to it for a 
novelty, and their attempts to obtain one are 
often laughable enough. Wallett, the clown, 
and Pablo Fanque, the negro rope-dancer 
(otherwise William Darby), when in part- 
nership together at Glasgow, hit on the ex- 
pedient of turning an Irish posturer in 
their company, whose nom d’arena was Vil- 
derini, into a Chinese. The Irishman was 
shaved, stained, and dressed in Chinese 
costume, and had the name of Ki-hi-chin- 
fan-foo conferred upon him. His appear- 
ance was so far a success that two veritable 
Chinamen, who had witnessed his perform- 
ances, took him for a countryman of theirs, 
but each time they enquired for him at the 
stage door they were told he could not be 
seen. These repeated rebuffs made the 
honest “‘ Celestials”’ suspicious—not of his 
reality but of his treatment by his employers. 
Thinking that he was held in durance and 
only released in order to appear in the ring, 
they went to the police court and made an 
affidavit to that effect. The unfortunate 
Pablo Fanque, therefore, was called upon 
for an explanation, and was obliged to put 
the Irish posturer into the witness-box to 
declare that he could not speak a word of 
Chinese, and had never been in China in his 
life. 

Circus performers. congregate together 
and speak a language of their own. Mr. 
Frost marks off a large district on the south 
side of the river as the professional quarter 
of London. He says :— 

“ At least three-fourths of what. I have termed 
the amusing classes, whether connected with cir- 
cuses, theatres, public gardens, or music halls— 
actors, singers, dancers, equestrians, clowns, gym- 
nasts, acrobats, jugglers, posturers—may be found, 
in the day time at least, within the area bounded 
by a line drawn from Waterloo. Bridge to the 
Victoria Theatre, and thence along Gibson Street 
and Oakley Street, down Kennington Road.as far 
as the Cross, and thence to Vauxhall Bridge.” 


In a morning walk from Westminster 
Bridge to Waterloo Road, the acrobats and 
rope dancers of the circuses and music halls 
may be easily reeognised by their dress; 
and a visit to Barnard’s tavern, opposite 
Astley’s, or the Pheasant, in the rear of the 
theatre, will show a large percentage of cir- 
cus “artistes” before the bar. 

The author gives some specimens of the 
circus slang, which seems to have been 





drawn from many quarters. A circus man 
never mentions a woman by any other term 
than dona, and bono is his ordinary word 
ras good; but these foreign equivalents are 
ew. 

One chapter is devoted to American cir- 
cuses, and gorgeous indeed is the description, 
for we read of gilded chariots, and dens plated 
and elaborated by the most cunning artisan 
which would excite the envy of a Croesus, 
Everything is on a big scale, for the street 
processions are three miles long and worth 
going a hundred miles tosee. Allthe American 
circuses are tenting or travelling ones, and 
one of them (Howes and Cushing’s) came 
over to England in 1870, threatening Messrs, 
Sanger with a formidable rivalry, but the 
Englishmen determined to drive the Yankees 
off the road, and thoroughly succeeded in 
their attempt. Barnum’s Great Travelling 
World’s Fair is by far the largest of the 
circuses of the United States, and the de- 
scription of its marvels allows full scope for 
the genius of its proprietor. The tickets 
are dispensed by the “ Lightning ticket- 
seller,” who disposes of them at the rate of 
6,000 per hour. He, however, cannot supply 
the demand, so there are several other ticket- 
waggons, and Mr. Barnum’s book agent fur- 
nishes from ‘his elegant carriage” tickets 
free to all buyers of the life of P. T. Barnum, 
“reduced from three dollars and a half to 
one and a half.’”’ The sublime of description 
is reached by the greatest showman the 
world has ever seen, and we despair of being 
able to add even a touch to the gorgeous 
picture he has painted. 

It is not remarkable that in a book ona 
new subject there should be a few mistakes, 
but it is perhaps worth while to take note of 
two of them, Mr. Frost states that the first 
mention of Vauxhall Gardens is to be 
found in a paper of Addison’s in the. Spec- 
tator ; but this is not strictly correct, as the 
place, under another name, was much fre- 
quented in Charles II.’s reign. Evelyn went 
to the New Spring Gardens, which was the 
old name, in 1661, and Pepys found a great 
deal of company there in 1667. The fol- 
lowing paragraph in the preface is quite 
incomprehensible: ‘‘ Under the heading of 
‘ Amphitheatres,’ Watts’s Bibliotheca Britan- 
nica, that boon to literary readers at the 
British Museum in quest of information 
upon occult subjects, mentions. only a col- 
lection of the bills of Astley’s from 1819 to 
1845.” How it is possible for a work pub- 
lished in 1824 to contain any such entry as 
the above is more than we can understand; 
perhaps Mr. Frost believes. that the Biblio- 
theca was the work. of the late learned libra- 
rian at the Museum, Mr. Watts, instead of 
Dr. Robert-Watt, a Scotch physician. 

We must take leave of an interesting book 
with the remark that Circus Life has beex 
fortunate in its historian. 

Henry B, WHEATLEY. 








We are sorry to understand that the Rev. D. 
Silvan Evans is resigning the editorship of the 
Archaeologia Cambrensis. Mr. Silvan Evans found 
it the organ of a local society, and leaves it 
journal the reputation of which is by no means 
confined to the United Kingdom. We are anxious 
to learn who is to be his successor. 
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English Constitutional History. A Text- 
Book for Students and others. By J. P. 
Taswell-Langmead, B.C.L., late Vinerian 
Scholar of the University of Oxford, 
Barrister-at-Law. (London: Stevens & 
Haynes, 1875.) 


Ir is a gratifying sign of the times that so 
large a demand for historical works con- 
tinues to show itself; and it is even more 
gratifying to see that this demand is worthily 
met by the production of much better books 
for student and ordinary reader than the 
past generation had an opportunity of perus- 
ing. Every one who takes a real interest in 
the history of the past and of the present— 
the true and living scion of that past—will 
gladly welcome the publication of such 
manuals as Mr. Taswell-Langmead’s, which 
at reasonable length and in readable form 
and language will do much to make popu- 
larly known the origin and the growth of 
our institutions, and the reasons for their 
continued existence or moderate and har- 
monious reform. Such manuals, when com- 
piled with the conscientious carefulness here 
manifested on every page, are not only 
useful to the large and growing class of 
students, but are handy summaries of history 
which no library can do without. 

The plan of this compendium appears to 
have been well considered—an element often 
miserably disregarded—and the materials 
which the author has chosen to form the 
solid texture of his work have been judiciously 
selected. Nothing can be better than the 
use of Professor Stubbs’ admirable volumes, 
Dr. Freeman’s Norman Conquest, and Lappen- 
berg’s England under the Anglo-Saxons, for 
the groundwork of the earlier chapters. 
And it is really pleasant to see that there is 
no unnecessary resort to “original authori- 
ties,” or neglect of authoritative master- 
pieces of historical literature, such as Hal- 
lam’s and Macaulay’s well-known works. 

Commencing with an elaborate sketch of 
the primitive polity of our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors and its gradual development from 
personal to territorial organisation, first 
under native and subsequently under Danish 
kings, an exposition which is now recognised 
as all-essential to the right understanding of 
the spirit of the national life which underlies 
the continuous current of its history, the 
reader is presented with an intelligible ac- 
count of the real effects of the Norman 
Conquest, and the results of the centralising 
rule of the three first Norman Kings ex- 
hibited in the modification and restraint of 
the old liberties of the land, and in the need- 
ful strengthening of the executive power of 
the State, while in other respects the con- 
tinuity of national history was not broken. 
It is satisfactory here to find Mr. Taswell- 

ngmead sustaining the older and more 
Correct: view of the harshness and selfishness 
of the personal characters of all the sovereigns 
of this line, while giving due prominence to 
their extraordinary capacity of organisation. 

The ample commentary on Magna Charta 
to which the whole of a long chapter is 
devoted, is both useful and interesting, and 
the author has wisely given in the notes the 
whole of the original text of this celebrated 
“landmark in Constitutional History.” 

This memorable record is one which 





naturally occupies.a large space in any work 
of this kind, and just now there is special 
need for a more than usual completeness of 
treatment of the Great Charter by writers 
of history, inasmuch as there is much un- 
fortunate parade of noisy ignorance of its 
terms and aims which heedless demagogues, 
by abusing the sacredness of historic truth, 
do not scruple to turn to their own ends. 
The Charter is, in fact, a most notable 
proof of the continuity of the sound English 
common-sense, which has been alike per- 
plexing to kingly power and mere vulgar 
agitators ; it is, as M. Perrens truly says in 
his La Démocratie en France au Moyen-Age, 
‘a proof that the practical mind of English- 
men thought then as now less about vague 
aspirations than about securing both old 
and new rights by Charters and Acts of 
Parliament.” It is also most memorable as 
the first of those great political compromises 
for the common weal which have dignified 
the whole course of the national life. 

Passing now to the reign of Richard IL., 
the “redeless Richard” so soundly and 
courageously taken to task by that great 
national poet William Langland, Mr. Tas- 
well-Langmead has so thoroughly grasped 
the bearings of his subject that he must be 
allowed to speak for himself :— 

“The reign of Richard II. is perhaps the most 
interesting period in the early constitutional 
history of England. It was the turning-point in 
the long struggle between constitutional liberty 
and that arbitrary power towards which the 
loosely defined prerogatives of our early kings 
were always impelling them. During the last 
two years of his reign Richard succeeded in estab- 
lishing a practical despotism, and the question 
between him and his people was narrowed to the 
simple issue of absolute monarchy against parlia- 
mentary government. His deposition, and the 
election of the worthiest member of the royal 
house to fill his place, marked the final triumph of 
constitutional principles, and furnished a precedent 
of the greatest value when, nearly 300 years later, 
the last of the Stuart kings attempted once more 
to make ‘ the royal will the only law.’ It was in 
the reign of Richard II., moreover, that the for- 
midable insurrection of 1381 proved the turning- 
point in the history of villeinage, which thence- 
forth gradually declined until it died out without 
any legislative abolition; and in this reign also 
we recognise in the theological writings of 
Wycliffe ‘the true epoch of the beginning of the 
English Reformation.’ 

“ Under Richard IT. not only did the commons 
confirm by frequent exercise the three main rights 
established under Edward III., that (1) no money 
could be levied, or (2) laws enacted without their 
assent, and that (3) the administration of govern- 
ment was subject to their inspection and control ; 
but they also secured on an equally firm basis the 
two derivative rights, which had been asserted 
for the first time in the late king’s reign—namely 
(1) the right to examine the public accounts, and 
appropriate the supplies, and (2) the right to im- 
peach the king’s ministers for misconduct.” 

Mr. Taswell-Langmead has chosen the 
period of this king’s reign as that in which 
the condition of the labouring classes might 
be discussed to the best advantage ; other 
writers have selected the reign of Edward 
III., but there is an advantage in adopting 
this later date, inasmuch as the insurrection 
of the villeins in 1381 was unquestionably 
the ‘‘ turning-point in the history of predial 
servitude.” Of late years, both on the 
Continent and in England, a special interest 
has been taken in the history of the pea- 





santry, the real body of the nation, and 
historians are beginning to see that the con- 
sideration of the status and rights of the 
labourer and artisan forms an important 
chapter in mediaeval history. In England 
the growth of fendalism led to the depression 
of the once free labourer, the villein ; and this 
depression was rapidly brought about by the 
intrusion of the doctrines of the Roman law as 
to property in the body of the servus, which, 
as an interesting passage in the Summa of 
Vicarius shows, were beginning to be applied 
to this class in the reigns of Stephen and 
Henry II. It may be that the hatred to the 
civil law, which is so conspicuous in our 
history, is to be attributed in part to the use 
that was made of it by certain of the legists ; 
but whether or not this is so, it is important 
to remember that the writings of both Glan- 
ville (why does our author write Glanvil ?) 
and Bracton are coloured by their studies in 
that which they, like all contemporary stu- 
dents, credited as the ‘‘ written reason ”’ of 
law. Again, I have to compliment Mr. 
Taswell-Langmead on his accuracy in detect- 
ing the inconsistency between Glanyille’s 
statement of the servile condition of the 
villein and the evidence afforded by histo- 
rical memorials of prior and later dates. 

The epoch of what has with some affecta- 
tion been called by certain recent writers 
“Tudor usurpation,” is well handled, with- 
out declamation or narrowness of vision. 

“ During the 120 years spanned by this dynasty, 
the constitutional historian has scarcely any gene- 
ral progress of free principles, any important 
measure of improvement to record; but [adds the 
author] a silent transfer of power was taking 
place. The commercial wealth of the middle 
classes enabled them to buy up the estates of the old 
landed proprietors, and feudalism gradually died 
out. The persecution of the Puritans roused upa 
spirit of opposition to the Crown, and the struggle 
for religious freedom led on to the vindication of 
political freedom also... . At the accession of 
the House of Stewart, | England] had reached the 
zenith of material progress and assumed the 
position of a United Kingdom.” 

This retrospect of an age brilliant in 
achievements, but which has long been a 
favourite subject of exaggerated reprobation, 
is followed by an interesting and fairly com- 
plete account of the growth of the increased 
power of the Crown, and a well condensed 
and thoughtfully written history of the 
momentous Reformation. In treating of 
this great religious revolution, the author 
takes us back to the pristine times of the 
Church in England prior to the Norman 
Conquest, and proceeds briefly to sketch the 
growth of the Papal power from that date 
until the reign of Henry III. From this 
epoch, which Prynne’s voluminous Records 
suffice to establish as of the highest interest 
and importance, the history of the English 
Church is one of resistance more or less suc- 
cessful to the claims of the Pope, which is 
exceedingly analogous to the older resistance 
to the attempted tyranny of the Crown, and 
in like manner illustrates the continuous 
subsistence of northern coolness of tem- 
perament and judgment, and teaches a lesson 
which might usefully be studied even now- 
adays. 

It is, however, in dealing with that chief 
subject of constitutional history — parlia- 
mentary government — that the work ex- 
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hibits its great superiority over its rivals. 
The materials, which prior writers had not 
been able to avail themselves of, because the 
immense labour of research involved in ex- 
tracting and editing them had not been un- 
dertaken, viz., the vast mass of documents 
which Professor Stubbs has edited in his 
Select Charters, are here used to good pur- 
pose, and the Professor of Modern History 
at Oxford may well pride himself on a 
scholar who has so appreciative a sense of his 
invaluable labours. The full importance of 
the first epoch of parliamentary develop- 
ment—that which terminates with the death 
of Edward I.—is here duly set forth, and 
all matters of difficulty explained by the 
light afforded by the painstaking criticism 
of both the older and modern school of his- 
torians. The growth of the power of the 
Commons is detailed at adequate length and 
though without any manifestation of parti- 
sanship, not without a strong smack of libe- 
ralism ; which perhaps will be acceptable to 
most readers, but which in some of the subtler 
questions which are discussed betrays the 
bias of the writer’s mind. 

The last chapter is devoted to “the pro- 
gress of the constitution since the revolu- 
tion,” and is composed under the marked 
influence of the writings of Dr. Freeman 
and Sir Erskine May, popular but hardly 
impartial contributors to political history. 
Nevertheless, the same scrupulous care to 
write with completeness and accuracy, and the 
same desire to maintain a temperate tone of 
judgment of men and measures, is still 
shown, and this notably in the discussion of 
the troublesome case of Stockdale v. Hansard. 

There are a few slips which in another 
edition it would be well to correct. The 
personal property of felons is no longer 
forfeited: see 33 & 34 Vict. cap. 23, sec. 1 
(p. 111). The Mirror was certainly composed 
after the reign of Edward I., and probably 
towards the close of the next reign (p. 117), 
and ‘‘ the spiritual primacy of the Pope and 
his authority in matters of faith were (not) 
fully admitted”? by the English Church 
from its first institution (p. 369), the rela- 
tion of the Church in England to the Church 
of Rome was rather that of mother and 
daughter, as is explained by Matthew of 
Paris, in accordance with the general opinion 
of his day, than of superior and inferior; 
and the early Penitential of Theodore shows 
in a marked degree the independence of the 
Church’s position even from its foundation 
anew by the emissaries of the Papacy. 

ALFRED CUTBILL. 








Waterside Sketches. A Book for Wanderers 
and Anglers. By W. Senior (“Red 
Spinner”’). (London: Grant & Co., 1875.) 


Ir proof were needed that Johnson’s descrip- 
tion of angling as “a worm at one end” of 
a rod and line, “and a fool at the other,” 
was a gratuitous ebullition of rudeness un- 
worthy to be had in remembrance, it lies to 
hand in the many volumes anent the gentle 
craft which bewray that their writers have 
a relish for other arts and pursuits in point 
of fact collateral. The book before us is 
one such witness, affording in every page 
the most satisfactory evidence that the 
angler can scarcely help being in some 





degree a poet (even if he has never penned 
his inspiration), or at all events a critic of 
poetry; and that at the same time his 
pastime is compatible with the calling of 
the landscape painter, so that in truth the 
“brother of the rod” is oftentimes also the 
“brother of the brush.’’ Add to this that, 
as “Red Spinner” shows in each of his 
chapters, an angler of experience is pretty 
certain to have made to a certain extent a 
study of mankind as well as of fish-capture ; 
and we have dissociated the connexion be- 
tween fishing and folly which tickled the 
churlish taste of the burly dogmatist. 'This is 
no less than due to onewho has writ so lively a 
volume as these Waterside Sketches, wherein 
the reader is taken in succession to the chosen 
haunts of perch, tench, pike, barbel, bream, 
salmon, trout and grayling, and shown with 
what bait and manner of tackle he is to cast 
his line beside the many and diverse waters 
of English, Irish, and Cambrian rivers. 
Starting apparently from Cockneyland, and 
well acquainted with the club-prize systems 
which are in vogue there, and lead to the 
unsportsmanlike desire to bag fish—honestly 
or anyhow—and to catching pale lean pike 
in June, a month at least too early ; familiar, 
too, with the professional Thames fisherman, 
whom he knows how to keep in his proper 
place, as well as with the punting triumvi- 
rate, whom at a holiday season “a lusty 
harbel or a wriggling roach concerns more 
than all their dividends, discounts, or ex~- 
changes,”—Mr. Senior does not limit his 
piscatory experience to suburban watersides, 
or exhaust himself in speculations (though 
he has a cosmopolitan interest in all such 
topics) as to the possibility of making the 
Thames a salmon-stream, and of getting 
grayling to adapt themselves to it. The 
pike and perch, he justly remarks, demur to 
the latter contingency ; the realisation by a 
“Severn and Thames Salmon Company, 
Limited” of a plan for stocking the Thames 
with salmon vié the Severn (since they 
decline to survive the Pool and its multitu- 
dinous shipping) is the only feasible prospect 
of the other. But, if it be not a bull to put 
it so, our author is as much at home when 
further afield. He is eloquent on the fishing 
of the Dart from Totnes to Dartmouth, and 
has as keen an eye for the scenery of the 
“Rhine of the West” as an appetite for 
the Dartmoor troutlets, which are to be 
*“‘serunched body, bones, and head,” the tale 
of tails remaining like damson-stones of a tart 
as sole record of one’s table prowess. Anon we 
are transported to the Midlands, and taught 
to appreciate the truthfulness of Cowper’s 
Muse when he sings of the “ molten glass ”’ 
of the “ slow-winding Ouse,” and of Kirke 
White’s poetic photography when he cha- 
racterises the bright, dashing, and impulsive 
Trent as “rippling.” In both you catch 
plenty of pike: in the former the ugly 
“bream,” which even Chaucer’s authority 
will not raise to the rank of a decent edible ; 
and in the latter the large coarse barbel, 
whose merit is not, any more than his cousin 
bream’s, any special esculence when caught, 
but rather the pastime and patience which 
he gives scope for in catching. In Wharfe- 
dale, and in the vicinity of romantic Bolton 
Abbey, we make the acquaintance of the 
“grayling,” introduced to “ the swift Werfe”’ 





(never doubt it) by the ‘ monks of old ” from 
the continent, and perhaps from Germany. 
Mr. Senior lingers on the autumnal tints of the 
woodlands, and on the singular stream-bed 
Wharfe (on one side gently shelving to the 
centre, on the other running deep under a 
steep curving shore) in the neighbourhood of 
Bolton Bridge, and would tempt his readers 
to linger over the traditions of the locale to 
the neglect of rod and fly, which latter ma 
be “brown owl,” ‘“fog-black,” “black 
gnat,” or some other cunning device of 
Otley tackle and fly-makers. But we owe 
it to the pleasantest of towns in the West of 
England, Ludlow, to bid them press on to 
Ludlow and the Teme-bank if they wish to 
enjoy good grayling fishing from one of the 
most picturesque and delightsome of all 
centres. Mr. Senior is in doubt whether 
Lugg or Teme be the best “ grayling ” river; 
and it may be the doubt is reasonable, 
though we imagine that the “ Leintwardine 
Fishing Club” is a more privileged and 
enviable fraternity than any one which hails 
from Leominster ‘of the five Ws.” But 
there is no question between the two towns, 
from which the angler sallies forth, the 
only wonder being that any whom a 
fishing tour has led to acquaintance with 
memory-haunted Ludlow, can resist the 
temptation of settling down there and en- 
joying its charming scenery, as well as feast- 
ing on its “cucumbery” (not “thymy”) 
grayling in perpetuity. Mr. Senior gives us 
one good chapter on Angling in Ireland, and 
in it pronounces the Shannon the best river 
in the world for all-round angling. In 
general, he says, you may trust the very 
accurate data of Murray’s Handbook in its 
Irish angling chapter; but he has a special 
word for the pike in Lough Gill, and the 
salmon and trout in Lough Neagh; though 
he warns the angler to eschew the’ river 
Main in the month of July, when the flax 
crop blackens and befouls the stream, sick- 
ening the fish and making wrath their 
would-be captors. In Welsh fishing Mr. 
Senior’s experiences are neither large nor 
lucky. It is not fair to judge of the “ Usk” 
(which gives the name of the “Three 
Salmons ”’ to an hostelry in its metropolis) 
by the bad sport of a frosty February morn- 
ing ; and Llyn Ogwen might have yielded a 
better day’s fishing on other than a hail- 
stormy Whit Monday. At least he learnt 
that the Llyn Idwal trout have two eyes, 
despite the legend. We should like to have 
heard what “ Red Spinner” thinks of the 
“ trouty” Montgomeryshire streams, and 
hope that his “second series”” may report 
on these. His reading Llangorst for Lan- 
gorse, and one or two other misprints of 
Welsh names, make us deem his acquaint- 
ance with Wales superficial. But we could 
not wish a pleasanter or more intelligent 
companion, whether in person, or bookwise 
and by deputy; and his fishing anecdotes 
have generally a wonderful vraisemblance, 
though when he tells the story of the rats 
at the Dartmoor Inn which ate the hearts 
out of two dozen snipes in a cupboard, or of 
the bottom of the river at Galway Bridge 
seeming paved with salmon, we suspect he 
has been supping with Baron Munchausen. 
James Davizs. 
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St. Helena; a Physical, Historical, and 
Topographical Description of the Island, 
including its Geology, Fauna, Flora, and 
Meteorology. By John Charles Melliss, 
ALC.E. F.G.S., &. (London: L. 
Reeve & Co., 1875.) 


In his suggestive lecture on Insular. Floras, 
delivered in the Nottingham Theatre in 1866, 
before the British Association, Dr. Hooker 
treated St. Helena as a type of the class 
of Oceanic Islands, and roused the interest 
of his hearers by his sketch of the intricate 
biological problems which the peculiar in- 
digenous products of such islands offer 
for solution. Biological science was not 
then, and is not now, sufficiently advanced 
to solve these problems, but the interest of 
the question is not diminished by the circum- 
stance, and there are few subjects regarding 
which naturalists receive new facts with 
heartier welcome than the indigenous living 
products of these specks of land in the 
ocean. On this ground alone Mr. Melliss 
may be considered fortunate in the subject 
of his geographical monograph, and he has 
shown his appreciation of .this main feature 
of interest by devoting by far the greater 
part of his volume to a review of the Fauna 
and Flora of the island. During the later 
years of a long official residence he appears 
also to have employed his leisure hours with 
good effect in collecting and observing, thus 
enabling him to add many new facts to the 
store accumulated by preceding investiga- 
tors. His work is, however, by no means 
confined to the biology of the island. St. 
Helena has a history, not devoid of striking 
incidents which have given it a world-wide 
reputation, and to this division of his sub- 
ject Mr. Melliss devotes forty-five out of the 
400 pages which his volume contains. The 
Geology and Mineralogy are very fully 
treated of, in a section comprising thirty- 
three pages, and the Climate and Meteorology 
occupy twenty-two pages. There is little 
that is not readable in the entire volume, and 
some portions of it—especially those relating 
to the early discovery of the island, the 
gradual extinction of its strange flora, and 
the theory of the origination of the land as 
a volcano isolated in mid-ocean—rise to a 
high degree of interest. 

One of the conditions of an oceanic is- 
land is its remoteness from the nearest 
tract of extensive land, and its separation 
from it by a sea of great depth—implying 
long isolation as measured by the scale of 
geological time. This condition is perfectly 
fulfilled by St. Helena, and Mr. Melliss com- 
bats with success the views of Edward 
Forbes, Andrew Murray, and other natura- 
lists, who, in order to account for its original 
peopling of species, have called into imagin- 
ary existence tracts of land connecting it in 
past ages with Africa or South America. It 
stands inthe very midst of the South Atlantic, 
1,140 miles distant from the African Conti- 
nent on the east, and 1,800 from South 
America on the west. An extremely narrow 
submarine ledge of not more thana mile and 
a half in width and sixty or seventy fathoms 

low the sea surface, surrounds its present 
shores, beyond which the great depths of 
the Atlantic, averaging probably 2,000 
fathoms, separate it from the two conti- 





nents ; this latter fact excluding the idea of 
its ever having been connected with them 
during at least the lifetime of existing 
species of plants and animals. The length 
of the island, from east to west, is ten and 
a quarter miles, and the width eight and a 
quarter. Mr. Melliss, who has added very 
greatly te our geological knowledge of the 
island, fully confirms the statement of Dar- 
win that, like other islands of its class such 
as Palma, St. Paul’s, and others, it is entirely 
of volcanic origin. He found no trace 
whatever of granite or any other primitive 
or plutonic rocks, or, indeed, any formation 
to encourage the slightest suspicion of a 
continental land having ever occupied the 
site. The present configuration of its sur- 
face is roughly that of a much abraded 
volcanic cone, the broken crater forming a 
semicircular basin on the south side of ‘the 
island, and the products of the ancient erup- 
tions constituting the slope to the north- 
ward, where they were deposited in ac- 
cordance with the direction of the strong 
prevailing winds from the south-east. The 
seaward or windward rim of the crater is 
broken down, but the inland wall remains 
tolerably entire and forms the culminating 
ridge of the island, varying in altitude from 
2,000 to nearly 3,000 feet, the lava beds 
sloping from the ridge at angles of from 
8° to 10° to the northern shores, where their 
edges have been worn away by the secular 
action of the waves, and left perpendicular 
—_ varying in height from 450 to 2,000 
eet. 


“This great wall of rock,” in the words of the 
author, “which, on approaching the island from 
all but a southerly direction seems to defy an en- 
trance, is intersected by a number of deep and 
narrow gorges running at right angles from the 
coast line towards the central ridge, where they 
lessen considerably in depth and width, and the 
only town is situated in one of these gorges.” 


Nearly all these deep ravines have a stream 
of water flowing through them, and they 
are naturally the results of the wear- 
ing action of the drainage of the land. 
The lesson taught by this simple surface 
structure of the island has appeared so 
plain that, aided by a study of numerous 
vertical sections, which all showed succes- 
sive layers of volcanic products, it is no 
wonder that Mr. Melliss has ventured boldly 
to sketch out its geological history, com- 
mencing with the time when the first bub- 
blings of a submarine eruption disturbed 
the surface of the solitary ocean, and re- 
sulted in the emergence of a volcanic cone 
gradually enlarged by accretions of ejected 
matter. He has extended his explanation 
even to the minuter details of the physical 
geography of the island, supporting his 
views by sections and diagrams, and care- 
ful descriptions of the observed phenomena. 
Towards the end of his Geological chapter he 
enters also into a discussion of the probable 
age of the land, as measured by the rate of 
denudation of certain observed areas re- 
garding which he adduces facts of great in- 
terest and importance to geologists. 

The volcanic forces of the island have of 
course long been extinct. Mr. Melliss goes 
so far as to state that it may be placed 
among the oldest land now existing on the 
face of the globe, founding his belief on 





considerations of ‘‘its isolated position, its 
peculiar fauna and its very remarkable insular 
flora, together with its geological cha- 
racter.”” We confess ourselves unable to see 
how proof of such extreme antiquity can be 
furnished by isolation of position or by 
geological character in the case of formations 
purely volcanic; but the fauna and flora 
seem at first sight to warrant the conclusion 
he draws. The state of the facts is this :— 
The island when first its indigenous pro- 
ductions began to be collected and studied— 
which was not until after the forests that 
originally clothed it had been almost wholly 
destroyed—was found to be stocked, though 
scantily, with genera and species having 
no near affinity with those of any other 
part of the world; their nearest relatives 
being the productions of extra-tropical 
Southern Africa. The number of these ex- 
traordinary endemic forms was not great, 
some eighty species of plants, 100 species 
of insects, and a few of other classes; but 
many of the genera were highly peculiar, as 
well as the species, and the conclusion was 
a fair one that many others equally singular 
tenanted the island before the destruction of 
its primitive vegetation by the flocks of 
domestic animals introduced by the early 
settlers. Be this as it may, a sufficient 
number of indigenous forms have remained 
to establish the special character of its fauna 
and flora, and their non-existence in other 
lands being nearly equally well established, 
the question arises, whence did they come ? 
As we said at the commencement of this 
article, biological science is not sufficiently 
advanced to enable a satisfactory answer to 
be given. The interest of the problem in 
the case of St. Helena is heightened by the 
definiteness of the issue which it presents, if 
Mr. Melliss’s conclusions with regard to its 
perfect isolation from its very origin be 
taken as well founded. We doubt much, 
however, whether he is correct in arguing 
that because the fauna and flora are peculiar, 
the island must be of very great anti- 
quity. We know too little of the processes 
of migration, dissemination, modification and 
extinction of species generally, to warrant 
us in drawing any such conclusion. Some 
classes of facts seem to indicate that these 
processes are immensely more rapid on con- 
tinents than on islands: so that an island 
which had received its forms by accidental 
dissemination might retain them nearly un- 
changed long after they had become either 
greatly modified or extinct, through the 
severer competition, on the continent whence 
they had been derived. This is shown by 
the significant. way in which islands of per- 
fect isolation, however large—like, for in- 
stance, Madagascar—seem in their grades of 
organic forms to lag behind the neigh- 
bouring continents. If there is any truth 
in this supposition, degrees of affinity, or 
amount of modification, of organic forms, 
offer no absolute measure of lapse of time ; 
lands may be of the same antiquity, although 
their living products may belong to ancient 
types in one case, and recent types in another, 

That St. Helena originally received its 
now peculiar forms by migration or acci- 
dental emigration from other lands, and espe- 
cially from extra-tropical southern Africa, 
cannot well be doubted. The prevailing 
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winds and ocean-currents set from that 
direction towards it, and the island is at 
present largely peopled by modern species 
introduced from that quarter. There is the 
evidence also supplied by the nearest rela- 
tives of the strange forms being now in- 
habitants of South Africa ; some much more 
closely allied to them than others, indicating 
a difference in the dates of migration. To 
those considerations must be added the im- 
portant fact that the whole of the native 
genera and species are not peculiar, but, on the 
contrary, a considerable proportion are un- 
doubtedly waifs and strays of other lands, 
which have found their way thither by 
natural means of dissemination, leaving 
out of the question the unusually large 
number that have certainly been introduced 
by the agency of man. A large number of 
the plants registered by Mr. Melliss belong 
to this category; in fact it seems to be 
doubtful in many cases whether a species is 
an original native or introduced since the 
discovery of the island. In the excellent 
summary of the Coleopterous portion of the 
fauna, which Mr. T. V. Wollaston con- 
tributes to the volume, out of a total of 
ninety-five species, forty-two are considered 
unmistakeably indigenous (and not found 
elsewhere), seventeen as doubtful natives 
(being natives of other countries), and thirty- 
six as undoubtedly introduced accidentally 
by man; but of the forty-two indigenous 
species there is every gradation of affinity 
with others known in other lands, from the 
extraordinary forms, “living fossils,” the 
real oldest inhabitants, totally unlike any- 
thing known elsewhere, down to the slightly 
modified species which may have found their 
way to the island in recent times. 

We think the usefulness of Mr. Melliss’ 
work in reference to the questions we have 
here discussed would have been much en- 
hanced if he had kept the lists of the in- 
digenous genera and species of plants and 
animals quite separate from those of the intro- 
duced kinds. He has too faithfully recorded 
the occurrence of every living thing in the 
island, even including cage-birds and garden 
flowers, mixing them up in the same lists 
with the few extraordinary endemic forms, 
which thus appear swamped by hundreds 
‘of entries having little or no interest. A 
great interest certainly does attach to those 
acclimatised species, which have usurped 
the places of the fast expiring natives, and 
all details with regard to their encroach- 
ments ought to be faithfully recorded ; but 
the cage-birds, &c., might have been very well 
left out altogether. The volumeis copiously 
illustrated, and the full-page coloured draw- 
ings of all the endemic flowering plants, by 
Mrs. Melliss, are especially interesting. 

H. W. Bares. 








Mr. F. A. pe Réxrsrorrr has compiled a 
Vocabulary of Dialects spoken in the Nicobar and 
Andaman Isles, with short account of the natives, 
their customs and habits, and of previous at- 
tempts at colonisation. This acquires a special 
value from the fact that some of the dialects here 
recorded are dying out, and some of the customs 
and beliefs becoming obsolete. The work has 
been printed at Calcutta, at the office of the 
‘Superintendent of Government Printing. 











Henry Brinklow’s Complaynt of Roderyck 
Mors, somtyme a gray fryre, unto the par- 
liament howse of Ingland his natural 
cuntry ;, for the redresse of certen wicked 
lawes, euel customs, aln]|d cruel decreys. 
(About a.p. 1542.) 

The Lamentacyon of a Christen Aygynst the 
Oytye of London made by Roderigo Mors. 
(A.D. 1545.) 

Edited from the Black-letter Originals by 
J. Meadows Cowper, F.R.H.S., Editor of 
“The Times’ Whistle,” “England in 
Henry VIII.’s Time,” “ The Select Works 
of Archdeacon Crowley,” &c., &c. (Lon- 
don: Published for the Early English 
Text Society by N. Triibner & Co., 57 
and 59 Ludgate Hill, mpccc.xxiv.) 


Tue author of these two works was an apos- 
tateb Grey Friar, who married—as nearly 
every apostate monk we have ever heard of 
did—and who became a mercer and citizen 
of London, and died in the last year of the 
reign of Henry VIII. Little is, or need be, 
known of him beyond the fact that Bale 
states that he was “fide magis quam eru- 
ditione clarus” —a fact which is amply 
testified by the two tracts which Mr. 
Meadows Cowper has brought to light. In 
the latter he twice speaks of an intended 
publication, which in all probability was the 
third work of his which Bale says he had 
seen in print, and was entitled An Hexpostu- 
lation to the Clergy. Among the signatures 
of the Grey Friars who resigned on Novem- 
ber 12, an. 30 Henry VIII. occurs the name 
of Rodericus Boto. It seems probable, from 
the very unusual Christian name, that this is 
the same individual, and perhaps the spelling 
of the name Boto may be at fault. 

It is very uncertain where these tracts 
were printed. The place assigned by the 
colophon of one of the copies of the latter 
work is fictitious, and perhaps no reliance 
can be placed on the statement of the colo- 
phon of the first tract that it was printed at 
Savoy, or on that of the other which assigns it 
to Nuremberg without mentioning a printer’s 
name. The editor has paid more attention 
to the contents of the publications than to 
their bibliographical curiosity. And we 
must say that we do not think the introduc- 
tion to such a volume is at all a fitting place 
for an editor to ventilate his opinions on 
religious or ecclesiastical matters. Brink- 
low’s opinions may be, and really are, of 
some importance as indicating the line of 
thought adopted by himself—and, no doubt, 
by others of his class—at the time when 
the Act of the Six Articles was in force; 
and the tracts are valuable as throwing light 
upon the condition and conduct of the 
clergy of the day, however much or little 
credit the reader may be disposed to give to 
the testimony of one whose business it was 
to magnify the faults of those from whom 
he had apostatized. 

One of the principal points of interest in 
the work consists in its contributing towards 
the proof of what has only lately begun to 
dawn upon people’s minds—viz., how little 
direct influence Lutheranism ever has had in 
this country. Even as early as 1542—if 
that is the date to be assigned to Brinklow’s 
first publication—opinions had widely spread 
in England which Luther would have dis- 





claimed with as violent an impetuosity as 
ever he exerted against Roman doctrine. 
Indeed, this author goes beyond almost every 
other writer, of the men who belonged to the 
new learning, in his hatred of bishops; he 
inveighs against the observance of Sunday 
instead of the Sabbath, violently condemns 
auricular confession, calls the Mass the 
greatest of idols, and explains his doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper to be that, “as we 
have tasted, eaten, and seen this Holy 
Supper or Sacrament of thanksgiving, even 
so we verily believe that Christ died for our 
sins.” 

His prejudice against clerical celibacy 
leads him into several tirades against‘ the 
supposed chastity of priests and bishops, and 
he says in one place that he could name the 
priests and the places also (p. 111). Of his 
mode of writing the following may be taken 
as a fair specimen :— 

“ What an abhomynacyon is it that I shoulde 
go poure out my vyces in the eare of an unlearned 
buzarde, and specyally for a woman whereby Syr 
Johan knoweth where to be sped. Yea if she 
will not graunt unto hym, he will not shame to 
threaten her to open her vice, and so for feare she 
must agree to his abhomynable desire.” (p. 116.) 

How much of truth may be looked for in 
such statements, or how far they represent 
the conduct of the writer himself during 
the time when he was a Grey Friar, must be 
judged by each reader according as his 
prejudice or his knowledge of history, or 
both, may guide him. 

Assuredly the accusation he brings against 
Stephen Gardiner now appears for the first 
time. It shall be given in his own 
words :— 

“ Steuyn Gardner, which was the chefe causer of 
that wicked act” (the Act, ¢. e., of the Six Articles) 
“is it not manifest and openly known that he 
kepyth other mennys wyves which I could name 
and will doo hereafter, if he leaue not his shameles 
whordom.” (p. 64.) 

Nicuotas Pocock. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Three Feathers. By William Black. (Lon- 
don: Sampson Low & Co., 1875.) 

Alice Lorraine. By R. D. Blackmore. (Lon- 
don: Sampson Low & Co., 1875.) 

The Story of a Soul. By Mrs. A. Craven. 
(London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1875.) 
Cremation ; or, Sir Harry Forrester’s Ring. 
By Miss Barrington. (Newport, Isle of 

Wight: J. Gubbins, 1875.) 

Love Me, or Love Me Not. By Mrs. F. G. 
Faithfull. (London: Henry S. King & 
Co., 1875.) 

Open, Sesame! By Florence Marryatt. 
(London: Chatto & Windus, 1875.) 
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Mosr people, we suppose, whetker they have 

followed the fortunes of Miss Wenna Rose- 

warne month by month, or have more wisely 
reserved them for continuous reading, will 
agree with us in thinking that Mr. Black 
has made a new experiment in Three 

Feathers. In all his former novels the 

characters have been, to use a vague but 

convenient term, interesting ; and their in- 
terest has been delightfully enshrined in aD 
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aspic of description. In Three Feathers 
there is very little description, and the cha- 
racters are, to our taste, curiously devoid of 
interest in themselves. We always devote 
particular attention (probably from the in- 
nate blackness of the critical character) to 
the villain of a story ; and we are bound to 
say that Mr. Roscorla, the villain of this 
book, does not come up to our mark. No 
doubt his crimes are sufficiently atrocious. 
To begin with, he is fifty years old, and he 
appears once to have played unlimited loo. 
Being engaged to a girl, and receiving a 
letter from her to the effect that she has 
fallen in love with a younger man (a friend 
of his, by the way, and cognisant of the 
engagement), he is so lost to all decency 
as to fly into a rage. And we are sorry 
to say that, the young lady having volun- 
tarily re-engaged herself to him, and then 
without any notice eloping with the said 
oung man, he is abandoned enough to lose 
his temper again. All this is very very 
wrong, but somehow it does not seem to us 
to justify the peculiar acrimony with which 
he is treated by the author and all the other 
characters. Then the young man just men- 
tioned is a doubtful hero. He is not only an 
ill-mannered, unlettered, and ill-conditioned 
cub—this is nothing—but he appears to us 
every now and then to exhibit traces of a 
far worse fault, namely, positive vulgarity. 
And the heroine—though perfectly natural 
as any girl drawn by Mr. Black must in- 
fallibly be—is so inexcusably vacillating 
that she altogether fails to secure our sym- 
pathies. The minor characters are better, 
but they are not good—for Mr. Black. On 
© a pas impunément derriére soi such novels as 
he has already written. As to the setting of 
the story, the author has apparently de- 
termined to revenge himself on certain 
critics by curtailing his descriptions. But 
he has not been able to resist the spirit 
always, otherwise we might have been de- 
frauded of the following wonderful eye-and- 
ear picture :— 

“From time to time, as they turned, they 
caught a glimpse of hills all ablaze with gorse ; 
and near the horizon a long line of pale azure 
with a single white ship visible in the haze. On 
the other side of the valley a man was harrowing : 
they could hear him calling to the horses, and the 
jingling of the chains. Then there was the 
murmur of the stream far below, where the sun- 
light just caught the light green of the larches.” 


There is only one novelist in England who 
can write like that. 

Alice Lorraine is an altogether satisfactory 
book. It does not require very great 
critical powers to formulate Mr. Black- 
more’s differences as a writer. Strong local 
colouring, with a most determined quaint- 
ness of thought and speech, made the 
fortune (and very deservedly) of Lorna 
Doone. But one is a little afraid of abuse 
in the management of such means, and cer- 
tainly the monotonously elaborate oddity of 
The Maid of Sker was wearisome enough. 

€ must congratulate Mr. Blackmore on a 
thorough recovery in Alice Lorraine. His 
mannerism has quite regained the crisp- 
ness which we feared it had lost, and 
18 powers as an actual _ story-teller 

ve never been shown to better advan- 
tage. The book is a book which you 





read straight through, not because as a 
reviewer itis your nature to, but because 
you can’t leave off. And not only is the 
story interesting and the style attractive, 
with its odd rhyparography, but in the 
course of the book we come across passages 
and episodes of remarkable beauty. These 
are not quotable because, according to Mr. 
Blackmore’s manner, they are diffused and 
not concentrated. But the pastoral of the 
first volume, describing Hilary Lorraine’s 
Kentish visit, the siege of Badajos in the 
second, and the final scene at the Woeburn 
in the third, are things not to be easily for- 
gotten by a reader of contemporary, or in- 
deed of any, novels. And not the least merit 
of these episodes is that they are not really 
episodes at all, but climaxes of interest legi- 
timately arrived at and departed from. The 
characters are all good, that is to say, they 
are as good as they need be for their pur- 
pose. Mr. Blackmore has never gone into 
the analytic business, but he knows quite 
well how to construct characters which 
shall be externally consistent, and up to 
their work. It is really very difficult to find 
any fault with the book; an ultra-captious 
critic might perhaps object to the profusion 
of Dutch painting, and to the unnecessary 
minuteness and repetition with which such 
personages as the boy Bonny and his don- 
key are (somewhat in Mr. Henry Kingsley’s 
earlier manner) dwelt upon. But for our 
own part we have never been able to admit 
in matters artistic that you can ever have 
too much of a good thing, if it be good. And 
Alice Lorraine is most undoubtedly good. 
We are not sure that if our advice had 
been asked, we should have given assent to 
the project of translating Mrs. Craven’s His- 
toire d’une Ame. For we do not think that 
many of the large class of novel readers who 
do not willingly read anything out of their 
mother-tongue will care much for the ser- 
vice rendered them. And, on the other 
hand, Miss Bowles (who by the way has 
translated the book admirably) has been ex- 
ceedingly cruel to the agonised mothers who 
write to the Queen and similar papers, im- 
ploring some one to mention French novels 
which will not raise a blush on the cheeks of 
the young person. In such cases Mrs, 
Craven’s books are an infallible specific, and 
if they are to lose their virtue by being 
translated we really don’t know what is to 
become of the young person. But now that 
the thing has been done and done well, the 
young person must take her chance. The 
Story of a Soul has for subject an old 
enough theme, the unbelieving husband sanc- 
tified by the wife. That this theme is treated 
with great skill and taste, and in a very 
interesting manner, all who know Mrs. 
Craven’s books will be prepared to hear ; as 
also that it is dealt with in a key which 
prevents detailed criticism in this place. 
Any such criticism could only bring out the 
curious but obvious differences which arise 
from taking points of view which are not so 
much opposed to as remote from one another. 
For instance, Mrs. Craven speaks of “the 
facile gift of beauty!’’ But did not the late 
Mr. Mill talk about “the accident of sex?” 
The subject of Miss Barrington’s funny 
little pamphlet makes one expect something 
like the well-known “ Blackwood article” of 








ancient days. How a bereaved husband 
boiled his wife down and wore her in a ring, 
and whut a painful effect she had on her suc- 
cessor till she providentially made a hole in 
the ring (which must have been bad gold) 
and ran out, seems at first sight rather 
appalling. But Miss Barrington has not 
followed the immortal directions given to 
Miss Psyche Zenobia, and there is nothing 
in the tale about the Supernal Oneness or 
the Infernal Twoness either. On the con- 
trary, it is a pleasantly and sensibly written 
little story. But an advocate of cremation 
might justly urge that the title is unfair, for 
Mrs. Forrester number one is not cremated in 
an open and orthodox manner, but subjected 
to secret and unholy practices. 

Love Me, or Love Me Not (the appropriate- 
ness of which title we confess that we dis- 
cern but dimly) is one of a very numerous 
class of novels. When we have read a few 
pages we know, without the exercise of any 
black art, exactly what to expect. We know 
that we shall have to follow and sympathise 
with the perfectly gratuitous misfortunes of 
@ young woman endowed with that peculiar 
transcendental sense of duty which shows 
itself in making herself, and most people 
with whom she has to do, exceedingly un- 
comfortable. We also know (at least so it 
happens, and it seems to us as if we knew 
it) that she will jilt an uncommonly good 
sort of fellow (on whom the whole blame 
will be laid), and eventually take her chance 
of happiness (concerning the value of which 
chance we have our opinion) with‘a foolish 
and cross-grained young man, of high moral 
principles and no manners. The name of 
the young woman in this case is Winifred 
Chace, and she would be rather nice if she 
were a little less dutiful and a little more 
aware of her own mind. The name of the 
young man is Mark Cameron, and his folly 
is, even among his class, remarkable. There 
is. really nothing more to say about the 
book. 

Mrs. Ross Church has chosen the ma- 
chinery of Spiritualism as the main working 
power of her new story, nor is there any- 
thing to wonder at in the choice ; indeed, it 
is rather surprising that so few novelists 
have as yet availed themselves of the plea- 
sant excitement of dark séances and com- 
plaisant Katies as seasoning for their com- 
pounds. But we do not think that, in the 
present instance, the machinery has been 
very skilfully worked. Lord Valence’s de- 
Insion, notwithstanding the pains taken (by 
the insertion of an inordinately voluminous 
diary), to make us believe in it, somehow 
does not impress us at all properly. Instead 
of sympathising with him, we only feel that 
he is a weak-minded young man who wants 
a good shaking. The wicked feminine con- 
spirator—the Cat, as Mrs. Ross Church 
calls her, observing the capital letter re- 
ligiously—could hardly have failed to be 
found out by him, and by the heroine also 
if either had a grain of common sense. The 
morals of the book are two—both something 
musty-—first, that there is nothing like 
beginning with a little aversion, and secondly 
that you should not attempt to keep house 
with your sister-in-law. The heroine, with 
her healthy vigorous idea of curing her 
hasband’s delusions by the very drastic 
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remedy of eloping with another man, has 
some merits—and so indeed has the book, 
though it is sometimes oppressively lively, 
and sometimes oppressively slow. 

The principal and very obvious drawback 
to the enjoyment of Russian Romance is the 
multitude of dark allusions—dark that is to 
say to us, and probably to other English 
readers. The translator does her best, in- 
deed she informs us in foot-notes that vodka 
means a glass of spirits, and the like, till we 
grow slightly weary of the information and 
begin to wonder why she does not save her- 
self the trouble by translating the word in 
the text. But we are, no doubt most un- 
reasonably, irritated by such a sentence as 
this: “He wiped his tears picturesquely 
with his coat-tails, like zealous Terentitch in 
Dmitrieff’s beautiful ballad.”” Who is zealous 
Terentitch ? Who is Dmitrieff? Why do 
we not know that beautiful ballad of coat- 
tails? However, as we have said, this is no 
doubt most unreasonable, and we ought to 
be thankful for what is given us. Moreover, 
these tales are really attractive enough, 
especially by reason of the odd simplicity 
which seems characteristic of Russian story. 
Except in manner, there is nothing very 
original about them ; indeed, the last scene 
of the first and longest story, ‘“‘ The Captain’s 
Daughter,” is, to use a very mild word, 
borrowed from Jeanie Deans’ interview with 
Queen Caroline. Except when Dumas 
thought fit in Les Lowves de Machecoul to 
translate several chapters of Lob Roy, we 
hardly know a parallel instance of adapta- 
tion. Still the stories are pleasant enough 
reading. GrorGE Satnrspury. 








THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE. 


Konig Sigismund und Heinrich der Fiinfte 
von Iingland. Kin Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Zeit des Constanzer Concils. Von 
Dr. Max Lenz. (Berlin: Georg Reimer, 


1874.) 


In this little treatise of 215 pages we 
have an important contribution to Euro- 


relations between Sigismund, King of the 
Romans, and our own Henry V. area subject 
which has hitherto been treated ina very super- 
ficial manner, while the political bearings of 
the Council of Constance have been almost 
entirely overlooked. Dr. Lenz has concen- 
trated his attention upon these two subjects, 
and has examined closely and critically all 
the authorities relating to them—German, 
French, and English. In his analysis of 
the English sources of information, he cor- 
rects some hitherto unchallenged mistakes of 
Hearne and other editors as to the author- 
ship of the works printed by them. The 
chronicle attributed to Thomas of Elmham 
is shown not to be really his. On the other 
hand, the anonymous chaplain’s narrative, 
published by Williams with the title Gesta 
Henrici Quinti, is clearly proved to have been 
written by Elmham. The Liber Metricus, edited 
by Mr. Charles Cole in the Rolls Series, which 
is undoubtedly the work of Elmham, is de- 
clared by the author himself to be a mere 
epitome of a book written by him in prose ; 
and this book can be clearly identified with 
the chaplain’s narrative. These are points 








which it will concern future historians of 
England to take note of. 

-But the main object of the present trea- 
tise is an examination of the policy of 
Sigismund King of the Romans, especially 
in his relations with England and France. 
His conduct, even at the first blush, has a 
suspicious look of double-dealing, which we 
may at once say is not by any means removed 
on closer examination. Dr. Lenz is no hero 
worshipper, and he certainly does not attempt 
to make King Sigismund greater than he 
actually was. He merely traces out for us 
in a very interesting manner the particular 
influences by which he was governed in each 
successive stage of his career during the life 
of Henry V. of England. Indeed, we are 
almost inclined to think that in one or two 
matters he depreciates Sigismund unduly, 
pointing in the end to the failure of his 
policy as if it was due to weakness in the 
man, and not, mainly at least, to the com- 
plications by which he was surrounded. 
Perhaps, even in our moral judgment of his 
character, these complications deserve to be 
considered; for it is needless blaming any 
one for not taking a direct route if the 
streets are all winding and crooked. At all 
events, Sigismund was a king who had 
a very distinct object in view, which he 
pursued through thick and thin as far as 
his power would serve. And it is hard to 
say that that object was a purely selfish one, 
merely because his own interests were in a 
remarkable degree bound up with it. 

The point which strikes us as most remark- 
able in his career is the manner in which, 
fram the most unpromising beginnings, he 
not only rose to be the secular head of 
Christendom, but certainly succeeded in re- 
viving for a time the old predominance of the 
Holy Roman Empire. He had already reached 
middle age when he was elected King of the 
Romans in 1410. He was forty-six when he 
was crowned at Aix in 1414, Before that time 
he had been King of Hungary, where he 
ruled uncomfortably over a factious nobility 


_at home, and when he went forth to resist 


| the Turk, he lost a magnificent army at Nico- 
pean, and especially to English history. The | 


polis. ior years he was an exile and a 
wanderer, and when he returned to his king- 
dom he was imprisoned by his own subjects. 


| Nevertheless, on the death of the Emperor 





Rupert a smali portion of the German elec- 
tors gave him their votes. The rest sup- 
ported his cousin Jobst or Jodocus, while 
his elder brother Wenzel, or Wenceslaus, 
who had been deposed, still maintained his 
pretensions. But in a short time Jobst died, 
and Wenzel resigned his claims, so that 
Sigismund, who certainly was supported 
only by a minority of the electors—a popu- 
lar German rhyme said that a child and a 
fool had elected a king at Frankfort behind 
the choir—remained without a rival. 

Yet, even as undisputed head of the Em- 
pire he had still to vindicate the importance 
of his position. That which undoubtedly 
gave him an influence in Europe not due 
even to the Imperial dignity, was the won- 
derful diplomacy and tact with which he 
succeeded in terminating the long-standing 
schism in the Papacy. There were at this 
time no less than three Popes claiming the 
allegiance of the Christian world. Two of 
them had been deposed by the Council 





of Pisa, but refused to acknowledge its 
authority; the third was the worthless 
John XXIII., who had been driven out of 
Rome by the King of Naples. A Pope in 
this situation was not in a condition to 
resist the overtures of Sigismund for a 
general Council. The project had already 
been so far entertained before the Pope 
was driven from Rome, that the Council 
had been actually summoned to meet in 
the Imperial city itself. But Sigismund 
wrung from the legates of the exiled Pontiff 
the concession that it should meet in the 
German city of Constance; and, before 
the Pope himself had ratified the agree. 
ment, he issued a universal edict, as King 
of the Romans, for the holding of a Council 
there on November 1, 1414. 

This was a crushing blow to Pope John, 
who saw that his ruin was now almost in- 
evitable. Yet it was a bold step in one who 
was not yet Emperor, nor had even been 
crowned King of the Romans, seeing that 
the pre-eminent authority even of an Em- 
peror would not have been acknowledged 
throughout Europe. Dr. Lenz, however, 
shows us clearly how Sigismund framed his 
course so as to avoid wounding national sus- 
ceptibilities. To France he addressed him. 
self, not as the head of Christendom, but 
merely as a member of the friendly House of 
Luxemburg, while England also courted his 
alliance. With the goodwill of both Powers 
he was crowned at Aix, and immediately 
afterwards opened the Council of Constance. 
In the professed interests of peace he after- 
wards visited both France and England, but 
having ascertained for himself that the vic- 
tors of Agincourt were likely to maintain 
their ascendency, he kept the peace nego- 
tiations at a standstill till he could lay his 
plans with Henry for throwing off the mask 
at a convenient season and declaring war 
against France himself. 

From a merely political point of view it 
may seem that this double dealing ended 
in nothing at all. Neither Sigismund nor 
Henry gained any material advantage from 
the league formed between them at Can- 
terbury. The Bohemians gave Sigismund 
so much trouble that he made no attempt 
to recover from France any territory that 
had once belonged to the Empire; and 
Henry for the same reason called in vain 
upon his ally to assist him in the war. But 
the understanding between England and the 
Empire had most important effects upon the 
proceedings at Constance, which were con- 
tinued all the time of his absence. It effec- 
tually prevented the election of another 
French Pope, and perhaps averted another 
schism. The success of the Council of Con- 
stance in freeing Christendom from these 
evils certainly redeemed for a time the Holy 
Roman Empire from the contempt into which 
it had even then begun to fall. 

On this part of the subject, however, we 
shall not attempt to follow Dr. Lenz mi- 
nutely. The proceedings of the Council of 
Constance have, it is true, a special interest 
at this time from the reference made to them 
in Mr. Gladstone’s recent pamphlet, and to 
understand them perfectly the student must 
henceforth make use of Dr. Lenz’s labours. 
But for a detailed account of the facts, ac- 
companied by a very thorough examination 
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of evidences, we must be content to refer the 
reader to the book itself. 
JAMES GAIRDNER. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Studies in Political Economy. By Anthony 
Musgrave, C.M.G., Governor of South Australia. 
(Henry S. King & Co.) If Governor Musgrave 

overns no more wisely than he writes, which we 
are far from supposing, South ,Australia would 
afford a signal example of the truth of the old 
saying, with how little wisdom the world is 
governed. The principal object of his Studtes 
is to dispel an error in which he imagines that 
Mr. Milland other economists have “ floundered,” 
namely, that money has no value and is a mere 
medium of exchange, and gold and silver become 
valueless as soon as converted into coin. Mr. Mill’s 
— of the subject is that money has, like 
other commodities, a value dependent immediately 
on demand and supply, and remotely on its cost 
of production. How could sovereigns and shillings 
have different values, if neither had any value? 
Mr. Mill’s theory is, not that coin has no value or 
exchangeability like other commodities, but that 
it has universal exchangeability which they have 
not, being legal tender and a thing which everyone 
will accept to any amount; on which account its 
value varies inversely as its quantity, which is not 
thecase with other commodities—corn, for example. 
Governor Musgrave is not more happy in contro- 
verting Mr. Mill’s doctrine that demand for com- 
modities is not demand for labour ; in other words, 
that the purchase of commodities is not equiva- 
lent to the payment of wages. If a man with 
10,000/. a year spends that amount on commodities 
for himself, his horses, dogs, deer, pheasants, and 
other animals, he and his animals get commodities 
to the value of 10,0007. If, on the contrary, he 
spends the same amount directly in wages, la- 
bourers get 10,000/. worth of commodities. La- 
bourers, moreover, would often starve had they 
to wait for their wages until the things they help 
to produce are sold. And when they are sold, 
the capitalist does not spend the whole price upon 
labourers ; he deducts profit, rent, and the cost of 
materials, implements, and animals. Very little 
labour is employed for the production of some 
commodities. The governor of a pastoral country 
ought to know that labourers may get very little 
out of the price of a flock of sheep. 


First Lessons in Business Matters. By a Banker's 
Daughter. (Macmillan.) This little book, which, 
a8 its title suggests, only deals with the most 
elementary parts of its subject, contains a con- 
siderable amount of information on various matters, 
and is likely to be useful to ladies who may be 
under the necessity of occasionally conducting 
their own business affairs. If all who need its 
first lesson (on the duty of writing plainly and 
concisely) would only buy the book and follow its 
advice, the authoress would have no reason to com- 
plain of want of success, and the world at large 
would receive no inconsiderable benefit. 


The Unseen Universe. (Macmillan.) This is 
an ingenious series of corollaries from hypotheses 
it occupy the extreme border of scientific en- 
quiry,and so belongs to a kind of speculation of 
Which most scientific enquirers are not unnaturally 
Jealous, and it is rather doubtful whether the 
orthodox are yet reduced to be grateful for such a 
defence as can be constructed out of a combination 
of Origenism and Atomism. As far as one can make 
out, the authors (one of whom it is a temptation to 
identify with a certain professor of Moral Philo- 
Sophy who has written upon Matter and Ethics 
before) wish us to believe that God the Father is 
Tequired (in accordance with the doctrine of con- 
tinuity) as the postulate of the Universe of Matter, 
and God the Son as the postulate of the Universe 
of Energy, and God the Spirit as the postulate of 
Universe of Life; and that if we prefer not to 
speculate on the Deity, at any rate a rather 





Swedenborgian immortality is guaranteed by the 
‘anesluliags. of energy between the Visible and 
Invisible universe, which seems to be implied in 
the doctrine that the history of the universe, or at 
least of the solar system, has been a long process 
of aggregation of mass and dissipation of energy. 
It is rather odd that there are people who think 
that speculations of this kind can make religion 
more stable than it is made already by the ex- 
— of saints, the habitual temper of compre- 

ensive philosophers, and the desires of common 


people. 

Songs of Two Worlds, By a New Writer. Third 
Series. (Smith, Elder & Co.) The concluding 
series of this — work is quite worthy of its 
predecessors, and it is pleasant to find that the 
author has already begun to reconsider his intention 
of writing, or at any rate printing, no more poetry. 
“The Food of Song” and “The Birth of Verse” 
are a very clear and delightful account of the 
author’s literary method, a subject on which some 
further light is thrown in the poem headed “ From 
Hades,” where we have refined and fanciful inter- 
pretations of the legends of Actaeon, of Orpheus, 
and Endymion. <Actaeon is the type of souls 
overmastered by this passion; Orpheus, of genius 
willingly led captive of the commonplace through 
his affections (which in the “Home Altar” are 
treated as the consecration of life); Endymion, of 
those whose youth is well lost in dreams too fair to 
be realised. From “A Dialogue” between the 
author and his soul, we learn that, like the 
writer of the Iliad, he regards the body as the 
true self. Of the other poems, the most impor- 
tant is “Evensong,” where the writer watches 
the sunset and listens to the music from a church 
where evening service is going on, while he goes 
over most of the ground traversed in Tennyson’s 
“Two Voices,” with much the same result. At 
any rate, he reaches no conviction too strong to be 
shaken by the death ofan amanuensis. “ Frederic” 
(the amanuensis in question) and “ At Chambers” 
are both very pretty faintly Heinesque ballads on 
incidents of London life. Street Children” only 
reminds us of Matthew Arnold by the metre. 
“The Enigma” reproduces Mr. Rossetti’s “ Jenny,” 
in what some may call a chastened, others a 
washed-out version. In the same way it may be 
asked whether the noble and felicitous diction of 
the “Ode to New Rome” embodies the common- 
places of amiable Philistinism as the dictates of a 
generous and temperate philosophy. It is fair to 
warn the fastidious that both the Albert Memo- 
rial at Kensington, and the character of the late 
Prince Consort arouse the enthusiasm of the 
author. 


The Pinetum: being a Synopsis of all the Coni- 
Ferous Plants at present known. By George Goxdon, 
A.L.S. Second Edition. (H. G. Bohn.) The 
first edition of this book was published in 1858, 
and has for some time been unprocurable. It will 
no doubt be found no less useful than its prede- 
cessor to persons who are interested in the culti- 
vation 6f Coniferae, but who not being professed 
botanists do not possess the technical tooo which 
treat of these plants. Mr. Gordon’s strong point 
is his practical empirical knowledge of the plants. 
For the technical matter which he has introduced 
he has apparently had recourse to other writers. 
The present book is therefore in no sense a fresh 
working up of the subject from a scientific point 
of view. That is a desideratum of which the 
need is still unsatistied. But those for whose use 
the book is intended will find it very fairly answer 
their needs, and, at any rate for the present, a not 
untrustworthy—though perhaps not wholly satis- 
factory—guide. With so good an index it seems 
almost a pity to have abandoned any approach to 
a scientific arrangement of the genera for one so 
purely arbitrary as the alphabetical. Beyond this 
we have nothing to say, except to put in a plea 
for Don’s original spelling Athrotazis, ins of 
that so commonly adopted Arthrotaxis. 


Dr. Bartow has added another to those contri- 





butions to Dante literature for which he is already 
famous, Set Cento Leztoni della Divina Commedia 
(Williams and Norgate). This is meant as a sup- 
plement to Lord Vernon’s Dante, which reprinted 
the text of the four earliest editions of Dante, 
those of Foligno, Jesi, and Mantua, published in 
1472, and also a Neapolitan edition without date. 
There is, however, another Neapolitan edition of the 
date of 1477. This Dr. Barlow first intended to re- 
print entire, but found that it contained so many 
typographical errors that he changed his intention, 
and has published instead a selection of some 600 
readings, which are compared with the correspond- 
ing readings of the four texts in the Vernon 
Dante. Generally speaking there is a strong re- 
semblance between the Neapolitan text of 1477 
and that of Foligno. 


In reprinting in facsimile Gilbert Burnet’s Some 
Passages of the Iife and Death of . . . John Earl 
of Rochester (Elliot Stock), in other words Bur- 
net’s account of the arguments by which he con- 
verted that witty reprobate on his death-bed to 
an acknowledgment of the truth of Christian 
morality, Lord Ronald Gower expresses a hope 
that the book may be a warning to those whose 
lives in the reign of Victoria resemble his “in a 
course of selfish and wicked indulgence.” It is 
sincerely to be hoped that it may be so, but it may 
be doubted whether many will “have their eyes 
opened to the reckless folly of leading what is 
called a ‘ fast life,’” by a book the antique form and 
type of which must be rather repulsive to eyes 
familiar only with the railway novel of the pre- 
sent age, or by arguments which breathe the spirit 
of the seventeenth rather than of the nineteenth 
century. 


Selections from “ Odds and Ends;” a MS. 
Magazine issued by the St. Paul’s Literary and 
Educational Society, and edited by George Milner. 
Vol. I. (Manchester: printed for the Society.) 
This is the title of a small privately printed 
book, forming a memorial of the good work a 
literary coterie may effect under not very promising 
circumstances. St. Paul's is situated in a poor 
and densely-populated part of Manchester, and 
has been a centre of religious and intellectual life. 
With between two and three thousand scholars 
attending its Sunday schools, with charitable and 
provident societies in abundance, it has also its 
literary clubs and libraries. The papers and lec- 
tures read in a single session are numerous enough 
to set up half-a-dozen societies. It was founded 
in 1843, and has 201 members, of whom 45 are 
women. The MS. magazine has been in progress 
since 1855, and these selections show that no in- 
considerable amount of literary power has been 
developed among its members. There are some 
good local word-portraits, and some very graceful 
verses by the editor. 


Essays for Englishwomen and Law Students, 
A Profitable Book upon Domestic Law. By C. J. 
Bunyon, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. (Longmans.) The 
author, who is well known as a serious writer on 
the law of life insurance, has here undertaken to 
give “his fair friends,” to whom he dedicates 
this little work, “such a modicum of law as may 
be profitable to them, or they may wish to know;” 
and he has done so in a very amusing style, “ fuli 
of old saws and modern instances.” He has a 
chapter on every subject which can arise in non- 
mercantile and non-professional life, and each is 
just as entertaining as a chapter in a novel, besides 
giving thoroughly sound instruction. We can 
confidently recommend it to those for whom it is 
intended. Though a man should not be his own 
lawyer, a man—or a woman either—should not be 
without the elementary notions on which the 
transactions of every-day life depend. 

Ir has been known for some time among Mr. 
Tennyson’s friends that he considers much of the 
“Doubtful Play” of Edward III. to be Shak- 
spere’s. He has now, it seems, given leave to a 


. Alexander Teetgen, of Lucerne, to print this 
opinion—“ I have no doubt a good d 


of it is 
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Shakspere’s ;” and Mr. Teetgen has published the 
Laureate’s words in a pamphlet, unfortunately as 
silly and bombastical as anything we ever saw. 
The title of this production is ‘“ Shakespeare’s 
‘King Edward the Third, absurdly called, and 
scandalously treated as a ‘ Doubtful Play ;’ an In- 
dignation pamphlet; together with an Essay on 
the Poetry of the Future, by Alexander Teetgen. 
Self-justified Shakespeare. ‘The Subtlest of 
Authors.’” (Williams & Norgate.) Having never 
seen the discussions on the authenticity of Ed- 
ward III, in the Acapemy of 1874 and other 
journals and tracts, knowing nothing of the 
glish reprints of it, mis-stating facts about Pro- 
fessor Delius’s careful edition of the play, Mr. 
Teetgen first shows his carelessness and ignorance. 
He then gives specimens of his judgment, by de- 
claring that the unquestionably spurious Berth of 
Merlin and London Prodigal are, in his belief, by 
Shakspere, in, at least, great part; that in “ Luce” 
in the London Prodigal we have the sublimity of 
sweetness among Shakspere’s women (!) ; and that 
the only man who since Shakspere’s time has 
approached his “ring,” “is Emerson, our only 
bard.” Further, as one of his specimens of the 
poetry of the future, whose subject is Transcend- 
entalism, which is “The Missing Rib in Shake- 
speare,” Mr. Teetgen gives us:— 
“Tf not, come, Autumn, with thy charms, 
For charms thou hast indeed ; 
Sublime in mystic Death’s dim arms— 
Death, making life a weed.” 
He further informs us that “there is no sign of 
apprenticeship ” in Shakspere’s works: and having 
us shown that he is absolutely incapable of 
forming a judgment worth a farthing on any ques- 
tion of poetry, he wants us to take his opinion on 
Delius—the best Shakspere editor in Germany— 
and on many other editors, and to believe him 
when he says that “‘Shakespeare’ is written 
in light (like the handwriting on the wall) all 
over every page” of Edward III, Mr. J. Payne 
Collier is, we believe, the only other person in 
England who has ventured a like opinion. Its 
fallacy was promptly exposed in Tar AcADEMY 
of last year (April 25, 1874), and the windbag 
of Mr. Teetgen can add nothing to its weight. 
On the question of what part of Edward ITI. is 
Shakspere’s we trust that Mr. Tennyson and other 
competent critics will shortly give their judgment, 
with their grounds for forming it. 


Totos Leaves. (Chatto & Windus.) The 
gorgeous binding and good print of this volume 
are its chief attractions. It is said to be written 
by members of the Lotos Club, and if that means 
a club for doing nothing, we cannot wonder at 
the oe. The writers number among them 
Wilkie Collins, Mark Twain, Whitelaw Reid, 
John Hay, Isaac Bromley, and others. The book 
consists chiefly of adventures, stories, and poems. 
The adventures are weak, the stories are weaker, 
the poems are weakest; but it will look well on 
drawing-room tables, and is the sort of book which 
became popular about fifty years ago as part of 
the furniture of a well-arranged sitting-room. 

Eprror. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that The Life and Letters of 
Lord Macaulay, a work which has long been in 
oy gr age by his nephew, Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, 

-P. for the Hawick District of Burghs, is now 
in the printer’s hands, and will be published in 
the next publishing season. 


Onr of the best generals of the Second Empire, 
Marshal Randon, left a series of Memoirs, the 
first volume of which has just been published in 
Paris. They are valueless from a political point 


of view, but throw great light on the history of 
Algeria from 1852 to 1857. 


Messrs. PLon are about to publish a work of 
the highest interest for students of politics and 
diplomacy —L’ Histoire diplomatique de la Guerre 
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Franco-Allemande, by M. A. Sorel, attaché in 


1870-71 ‘to the mission of M. de Chandordy, 
who has since given up the diplomatic career to 
devote himself to study and the duties of a pro- 
fessorship of diplomatic history at the Ecole Libre 
des Sciences Politiques. He was in a position to 
follow day by day all the diplomatic negotiations 
which took place during the war, and he relates 
them in the greatest detail, and criticises them 
with the impartiality of an historian. The book 
will contain an account of the unsuccessful efforts 
made by England in favour of peace—a subject 
hitherto very imperfectly known. 


Watt WHITMAN writes to a correspondent :— 

“Yes, I shall, unless prevented, bring out a 
volume this summer, partly as my contribution to our 
National Centennial. It is to be called Two Rivulets 
(i.¢., two flowing chains of prose and verse, emanating 
the real and ideal), it will embody much that I had 
previously written .... but about one-third, as I 
guess, that is fresh. Leaves of Grass, proper, will 
remain as it is identically. The new volume will 
have nearly or quite as much matter as L. of G. (It 
is a sort of omnibus in which I have packed all the 
belated ones since the outset of the Leaves.)” 


Tue Sunday Shakspere Society is to wind up 
its first session by reading As You Like It on 
Box Hill next Sunday. Most of the members 
will walk from Epsom over Epsom and Mickle- 
ham Downs, and meet in front of the Keeper’s 
Cottage on Box Hill at three o’clock for their 
reading. 

A MEETING is announced to take place at Willis’s 
Rooms on Monday, June 7, at 1.30 P.m., in favour 
of the institution of a Chair in one of the Uni- 
versities of Scotland for the cultivation of the 
various branches of the Celtic Languages. The 
Marquis of Huntly is to preside on the occasion, 
and many noblemen and gentlemen distinguished 
in literature and art have signified their intention 
to be present. Dr. Blackie, Professor of Greek in 
the University of Edinburgh, is also expected to 
be present to advocate the claims of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the British Isles, for the preserva- 
tion of the ancient vernacular. 


Amone the suggestions made to the authorities 
in reference to the Arctic Expedition was one 
from the Vegetarian Society, pointing out the 
opportunity which it afforded of making observa- 
tions in the matter of diet, and for disposing of 
the “very popular fallacy that a flesh or animal 
fat diet is largely essential to the sustenance of 
human life in Arctic regions.” In reply, their 
Lordships regret that they cannot adopt the 
suggestion. 


THE last number of the Bébliotheca Sacra con- 
tains a paper, by the Rev. Selah Merril, on “ As- 
syrian and Babylonian Monuments in America.” 
There are “slabs enough, to say nothing of bricks 
and smaller relics, to panel or wainscot a wall 270 
feet if continuous length, and the height of this 
wainscotting would be, for almost the entire dis- 
tance, nearly 8 feet.” Particulars are given of 
localities where these relics have been deposited. 


A PUBLIC meeting of the ratepayers of Bethnal 
Green decided, in December last, to adopt the 
Free Libraries Act. The formalities required by 
the law were duly observed, but the Vestry now 
refuse to carry the resolution into effect, alleging 
that a poll of the ratepayers should have been 
taken. This bit of bad law is simply a cloak to 
hide the unwillingness of the Vestry, made up 
chiefly of small property owners, to tax them- 
selves in the interests of popular enlightenment 
and education. We are glad, therefore, to learn 
that these foes of progress are to be fought. A 
committee of ratepayers has been formed to 
obtain a mandamus from the Court of Queen’s 
Bench to compel them to organise a library in 
accordance with the wish of their constituents as 
expressed in the mode prescribed by the Free 
Libraries Act. The fund to defray the legal ex- 
penses which this course will involve has already 








received contributions from the Duke of West- 
minster, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Rey. 
Septimus Hansard, the promoter of the movement, 
Mr. George Dixon, M.P., and others. We wish 
the movement full success. 


THE government of Peru has added a faculty of 
political and administrative science to the course 
of studies at the University of San Marcos. M. 
Pradier-Fodere, of Paris, has been charged with 
the organisation and direction of this school for 
the education of diplomats, consuls and public 
servants. ° 


Bacon’s Essays have been translated into Ben- 
gali by Dharmadas Adhikari. 
Bast RavyenDRALALA Mrrra’s long-expected 
Antiquities of Orissa has at length appeared. 
The first instalment forms a handsomely printed 
uarto, illustrated by the students of the Calcutta 
school of Art, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Locke. 


Mr. Sxeat has begun to print the Notes to 
his great three-version edition of William's 
Vision of Piers Plowman, for the Early English 
Text Society. 


Miss Eva C. Gorpon, of Pixholme, is transla- 
ting for the Chaucer Society Dr. P. Lindner’s 
essay on “ Alliteration in Chaucer.” Mr. Henry 
Cromie’s “ Ryme-Index to the Ellesmere MS. of 
the Canterbury Tales” for the same society is 
printed as far as “ oore.” 


Tue poet Skelton’s Englishing of Poggius’s 
translation of the History of Diodorus Siculus is 
being copied for the Early English Text Society, 
from tie unique MS. in the Library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, by Mr. Fowler, 
Master of the King’s College Choristers’ School. 


Tue Rey. G. WHEEetwricut,of Crowhurst, East 
Grinstead, the sub-editor of the F words for the 
Philological Society’s proposed English Dictionary, 
has put forth an “ appeal to the English-speaking 
public on behalf of a new English dictionary.” It 
contains a quarto sheet of specimens of his work, 
a statement of what has been done for the 
Dictionary since 1860, and an appeal for further 
help. The real want is a trained philologist, with 
a thousand a year of his own, and a resolve to 
work ten or twelve hours a day at revising the 
etymologies, &c., already prepared by the sub- 
editors, and at getting the rest of the material 
into order. But unluckily no English Littré has 
yet turned up; and the Oxford Press cannot be 
convinced that the work when finished will sell 
enough to pay them for the outlay necessary to 
finish it. About half the work is done. The Rev. 
J. E. B. Mayor suggests the formation of a = 
rate Dictionary Society to take up the book. But 
who is to be the working man of the new society? 


ProressoR WAGNER, in his late Report on 
Latin to the Philological Society, notes “ that not 
a single contribution to Latin scholarship has been 
made by the French in 1874: many schoolbooks 
have been published, but what we have seen did 
not appear to be very scholarly. No independent 
French work, that can be called an actual contri- 
bution to Latin philology, has lately come to our 
knowledge. The Italians do not seem to produce 
anything important in the same branch of study, 
nor do the Spanish or Portuguese. Among the 
smaller nations, the Danes have produced respect- 
able Latin scholars, notably Madvig. The Ger- 
mans, the English, and the Danes—that is, the 
Teutonic race—are doing the honours of Latin 
philology.” 

As we have before briefly announced, Dr. Giu- 
seppe Pitré, of Palermo, has recently published in 
that city a very rich collection of Sicilian —_ 
tales. It contains upwards of 400 “ popular tra- 
ditions,” and occupies no fewer than four volumes 
of the extremely valuable “ Biblioteca delle Tra- 
dizioni Popolari Siciliane,” of which he is the 
editor. The work is one of which Sicily may 
justly be proud, and the highest praise is due to 
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Dr. Pitré for the great pains he has taken in col- 
lecting the stories it contains, the conscientious 
accuracy with which the exact words of the story- 
tellers have been reported, and the scholarlike 
manner in which he has handled his vast mass of 
materials. Thoroughly well acquainted with 
what has been done in other countries, he has 
known how to turn to the best account the 
resources of his own, and he has conferred a boon 
on foreign readers for which they may well be 
grateful to him, by presenting them with a copious 
Glossary and a Grammatica del Dialetto e delle 
Parlate Siciliane. 


We learn from the Pall Mall Gazette that at 
the request of Professors Ranke and Giesebrecht, 
the Prussian Lieutenant-General von Troscki has 
undertaken to write the history of the military 
sciences for the great work originated by King 
Maximilian II. of Bavaria, The History of the 
Sciences tn Germany. 


Iv one of Giusti’s most touching poems the poet 
tells how, as he hears the sweet strains of Mozart 
rising into the air from a military band composed 
of hated Austrians, his mind projected itself into 
the future and brought vividly before him the day 
when the Austrian should have left Italy free, and 
when his countrymen would hasten to embrace 
as brothers these whom she loathed as oppressors. 
Politically, as we all know, the prediction was 
realised when the King of Italy met the Emperor 
of Austria at Venice. Still more truly is it being 
realised every day by the scientific men of Italy, 
always prompt to receive new ideas from whatever 
country they may come, and to welcome the 
scholars who have laboured beyond the Alps. No 
natrow patriotism makes it hard for them to give 
ear to counsel conveyed in a foreign tongue. Only 
last month Professor Max Miiller received a hearty 
welcome at Florence, and the readers of the 
Rivista Europea for the present month will be 
able to see with what generous acknowledgment of 
his merits he was greeted by Professor de Guber- 
natis, in a lecture delivered on April 3 in the 
Circolo Filologico at Florence, in which he showed 
something of his own familiarity with the science 
of Comparative Mythology, and declared himself 
a to fight against all assailants under Pro- 
essor Max Miiller’s banner. 


Tue first field meeting of the Woolhope Na- 
turalists’ Club was held on the 20th inst. at 
Caerleon-upon-Usk, under the presidency of the 
Rey. Charles J. Robinson. The day was almost 
wholly devoted to the examination of the im- 
portant Roman remains with which the local 
museum is filled, and but scanty attention was 
paid either to King Arthur or to S. Dubritius, 
whose memorials are certainly of a less substantial 
character. It will be remembered that Caerleon 
(Castrum legionis) was occupied by the second 
Augustan legion, that it ranked ‘as a Roman 
colony, and by its name of Isca Silurum was re- 
cognised as the chief city of the Silurians. But 
few persons are aware how extensive are the traces 

Roman occupation throughout the immediate 
neighbourhood. The site of the amphitheatre may 
pF ae discerned, and the adjacent ground is 

called “‘ Bear House Field ; ” on the hill-side 

the plough and the spade are continually exhum- 
ing urns, coffins, and sepulchral slabs, and in the 
Tecent restoration of the church a vast mass of 
Roman masonry was discovered at its base. The 
contents of the museum, drawn chiefly from Caer- 
leon and Caerwent, are extremely interesting. 
— notice was directed to an, inscription 
which recorded the building of certain “cen- 
turias” for the soldiers. Mr. J. E. Lee (the 
author.of Isca Silurum) suggests that this word 
means “ barracks,” and it is certainly difficult to 
see what other interpretation can be put upon it, 
though dictionaries are silent as to such a 
use of the word. On two inscriptions the 
name of Geta has been mutilated or partially 
a » affording strange contemporary evi- 
ence of the unpopularity of the son of Severus. 











A very beautiful fragment of sculpture was ex- 
hibited, representing a combat between some wild 
animal and a dog of the mastiff breed. .The latter 
bears but little resemblance to the wolf, the 
muzzle being much more obtuse, the position of 
the eyes different, and the frame more full, Amu- 
lets, antefixa, fibulae, Samian ware of foreign and 
domestic manufacture, tesserae, and other objects 
of Roman origin, are still found at Caerleon, and 
very recently the collection of coins in the museum 
has been enriched by the addition of one belong- 
ing to the reign of Otho, the earliest that has yet 
been discovered. The Club was entertained by 
Mr. Lee at the Priory, a modern building occupy- 
ing the site of a Cistercian house, and tradition- 
ally the residence of Dubritius, the anti-Pelagian 
Archbishop of St. Davids. The temptations to 
worldliness which caused the removal of the see 
to the remote promontory of Pembroke certainly 
do not now exist at Caerleon. 


Amone the questions, historical and literary, 
raised in anticipation of the celebration of the 
Centennial of the Declaration of Independence 
said to have been signed at Charlotte, North 
Carolina, U.S., on May 20, 1775, is that of the 
real origin of the dedication of the town to that 
formidable patron, the hornet. Hornets’ nests 
have been sent from every county and every State 
of the Union in such numbers, that the New 
York Herald thinks it advisable to inform intend- 
ing visitors that the inhabitants of these frail 
structures are no more. Two reasons are generally 
given for this delicate attention to Charlotte. One 
is that the place was, during the War of Inde- 
pendence, designated by Lord Cornwallis the 
Hornets’ Nest of America; the other that a 
doughty little patriotic journal of that name was 
published there a hundred years ago, the matter 
of which was pungent, while the texture of the 
paper itself resembled in colour the grey flakes of 
which a hornet’s nest is composed. It seems, 
however, that there is no positive proof of the 
existence at that time of such a periodical. It is 
only certhin that a journal called the Hornet's 
Nest was published at Murfreesboro during the 
war of 1812, being one of the eight newspapers 
then issued in the State; and that this title was 
also given to a paper printed in Charlotte as late 
as 1850. 


Messrs. Hopper anp Srovenrton will publish 
on July 1 the first number of the Clergyman’s 
Magazine, a periodical intended to provide for the 
want experienced in the present day by many of 
the clergy in the shape of a magazine which will 
at once be of use to them in relation to their 
manifold work in the pulpit, the study, and the 
parish. The Clergyman’s Magazine will be the re- 
cognized organ of the Church Homiletical Society, 
and its contributors will include the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, several of the Bishops, 
besides a large number of other dignitaries, and 
many eminent clergymen. 


TureEE of the monks of the Monastero della 
Trinita di Cava at Naples have brought out the 
two first volumes of a Codex diplomaticus Cavensis. 
(Napoli: Hoepli, 1873, 1875.) This is to contain 
all the documents preserved in the Archives of 
the Monastery of Cava. These archives, after 
those of the Vatican and of Montecassino, are the 
richest of all Italy in important documents rela- 
ting to the history of the Middle Ages, The first 
of the two volumes now published contains 211 
parchments, a Synopsis,a chronological table of 
the Princes of Salerno from 840 to 1085, and an ap- 
pendix in which there isa description of a biblical 
manuscript of the sixth century. Thesecond volume 
contains 247 parchments, a Monitum, and the de- 
scription of two Codices. Each volume contains a 
chronological index of the parchments, and an 
alphabetical index of the names occurring in them, 
together with some facsimiles. Most of these 
documents relate only to the history of the Princes 
of Salerno, but they throw much light on the in- 
stitutions and customs of the Middle Ages, The 





entire collection of documents will embrace ten 
volumes. 


La Guerra e la sua Storia, by Nicola Marselli 
(Milano: Treves), is the first of three volumes on 
the history of war. In an interesting chapter 
called “ La Societa Civile” the author combats 
the arguments used by the old military school 
against national armies, and in the third book, 
“ L’Esercito,” he speaks of the necessity of com~ 
pulsory military service. 

Tne Hanseatic Historical Association, which 
held its last annual meeting at Hamburg from 
May 17-19, has announced that it will meet in 
1876 at Cologne, where the members are to as- 
semble in the old Hanse Hall, in which, in the 
year 1367, the then powerful Hansers drew up 
the terms of their celebrated Confederation against 
Valdemar Atterdag, of Denmark. The result of 
that day’s conference was calamitous to the merry 
monarch. After returning an offensive answer to 
the declaration of war from the seventy-seven Con- 
federate towns, and telling the herald who brought 
it to go back to the “seven und seventigh Gensen’ 
(i.e. Geese, in allusion to the name “ Hanser,” 
which was applied to a barn-door fowl), who had 
sent him, and let them know he had set up a 
golden goose over his prison-tower at Vordingborg 
in readiness for their coming—he was defeated by 
the Leaguers, and ultimately forced to take to 
flight and leave his kingdom at their mercy. 


AN important addition is said to have been 
made to German incunabula by the discovery in 
the sacristy of the parish church of Kleinbautzen, 
in Saxony, of an Old Testament printed by Guten- 
berg. It had been presented to the church in 
1677, by the Kammerjunker Heinrich von Nostiz 
Malschwitz, but had in the course of time been 
thrown aside and lost sight of, until a recent 
clearing away of rubbish brought it to light from 
the midst of the other books by which it had been 
concealed. According to German papers, this 
specimen of the firstfruits of printing has been 
bought by one of our own countrymen for 
8,859 marks. 








THE INDIA MUSEUM. 


Tose persons who attended, or took interest in 
the meeting of Orientalists held in London during 
the past autumn will, doubtless, remember the 
part reading of an elaborate paper prepared by 
Dr. Forbes Watson, official reporter on the pro- 
ducts of India, advocating the establishment of 
an Indian Institute in connexion with the museum 
under his charge. The occasion thus chosen for 
mooting the proposal was unfortunate. A number 
of learned Orientalists had been drawn together to 
London to hear addresses and discuss questions 
which were, to them, not only of ordinary interest, 
but which would enable them to ventilate the 
learning they had acquired, and the theories they 
had formed ,throughout a lifetime of labour and 
perseverance. Men mostly of middle or advanced 
age, and, in some instances, of uropean repute, 
they could hardly be expected to lend their sym- 
pathies to a case which, however good and well 
put, was addressed rather to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment in England than to an International Congress; 
and it is not surprising that the papermet with com- 
paratively meagre consideration, and made way for 
more pressing and pertinent subjects. Moreover, it is 
only Englishmen who can properly understand 
the spirit which actuates their governing financiers 
in recommending for scientific objects that kind 
of State support which, according to the reported 
speech of an eminent ex-minister at the anniver- 
sary dinner of the Royal Geographical Society on 
Monday last, “ makes no difference in the annual 
balance-sheet.” Were foreigners consulted upon 
these points, there is but little doubt of the nature 
of their decision; and if such decision were 
adopted, it is probable that in addition to possess- 
ing Dr. Forbes Watson's proposed institute and 
museum, London would be embellished by a new 
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street opening out St. Paul’s to the river, and 
boast of a subsidised national drama, purified and 
restored under the aegis of the Education De- 


partment. 

But although Dr. Forbes Watson’s project has 
not been definitively accepted, the views which 
he has expressed with so much force and intelli- 
gence, and illustrated by careful details resulting 
from long experience, cannot fail to command 
attention in giving practical effect to the disposi- 
tion, in any form, of an Indian Museum. Our 
business is to see what has been done to meet the 
exigency of the hour, now that the Eastern galle- 
ries of the International Exhibition have been 
selected as the fittest place to receive for the nonce 
the collections transferred from the upper rooms 
of the India Office. ‘ 

The India Museum in its new habitat was 
visited by a limited number of persons on Monday 
afternoon, was open to a very large number at the 
hospitable invitation of the President of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers and Mrs. Harrison 
on Tuesday evening, and will be available asa 
public resort on the Ist proximo. Those who 
came to the conversazione passed first through 
the French Annexe, most elegantly fitted up for 
the occasion with carpet hangings and a profu- 
sion of charming flowers; and, ascending the 
staircase at the further end, entered the upper 
gallery. Appropriated to the Museum are an upper 
and a lower gallery, each divided into five rooms 
or sections. The contents of the former, num- 
bered from XX. to XVI. respectively (the 
higher figure being that nearest the hall of 
entrance), are classified under heads to which we 
shall make distinct reference. 


No. XX., representing “ Archaeology, Sculp- 
ture, and Architecture,” is of mark and interest. 
In it are Dr. Leitner’s collections and a special 
collection called the “ Yarkand Museum” (mu- 
seum tm museo), arranged by Captain Chapman, a 
member of Sir Douglas Forsyth’s recent mission. 
The first, exhibited already in the gallery of the 
Albert Hall, and officially reported on at the 
Vienna Exhibition as “ tangible results of active 
and persevering labours,” have not, perhaps, been 
yet appreciated at their full worth. Whether 
their antiquarian and artistic character, or their 
ethnological aspect in the illustration of a 
little-known people beyond the north-west fron- 
tier of India, be held the more attractive, it can- 
not be denied that Dr. Leitner deserves thanks 
for his substantial contribution to science, and ac- 
knowledgment of the patience and energy which 
have enabled him to bring together so many valu- 
able and interesting objects. The specimens from 
Eastern Turkistan must be gratefully received in 
somewhat vague association with British India, 
until such time as Central Asia can be more fitly 
represented ; but now that a knowledge of the 
people, the politics, and the geography of the 
regions extending from the Caspian to China 
Proper becomes daily more important, it might 
not be out of place to make some prattical propo- 
sals for giving them a department of their own. 
Visitors will need little special guidance to remark 
the wonders of Ellora and Ajunta, or of ancient 
Indian architecture displayed in the copies of 
frescoes and photographs on the wall : nor will they 
pass unobservingly the massive idols in the centre 
of the room. But it is more then probable that 
they will not be so spontaneously drawn to the in- 
spection of the Brahmanabad collection of the late 
Mr. A. F. Bellasis. Let us, therefore, take the 
opportunity to mention that Brahmanabad is the 
name of a sort of Sind Herculaneum or Pompeii, 
that it is the supposed site of a large Hindu 
city flourishing in the days of Brahma- 
nical temporal power; that it has a legend 
of a wicked king who lived many centuries ago, 
whose misdeeds caused the destruction of his 
capital by an earthquake; that, although not 
widely known, it bears a great local repute; that 
Mr. Bellasis and other gentlemen found time 
profitably spent in excavating its mounds; and 





that the pottery, glass, coins, carnelians, agates, 
and many curiosities recovered in the rooms of 
unearthed houses are well worthy of notice and 
enquiry. A pamphlet on the subject was pub- 
lished at Karachi in 1854, and was, it is believed, 
reproduced at a later date. 

o. XIX. has more to exhibit of the rich “ Yar- 
kand Museum,” besides a very valuable collection 
of arms arranged by the Hon. W. Egerton, M.P., 
in a manner to show them off to the best possible 
advantage. These are classed according as they 
belong to the aboriginal or non-Aryan, or to Aryan 
races, Among them we find specimens from the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Chhota Nagpur, 
and many varieties from Malabar to Thibet. A 
buffalo-hide shield from Nepal is handsome and 
substantial. 

Nos. XVIII., XVII., and XVI. are more tho- 
roughly Indian collections; and notwithstanding 
that the pottery and paintings, the gold and 
silver, and brass and copper work, the carvings in 
ivory and sandal wood, the kimkhwab, silks and 
shawls, have long become familiar to the British 
sight-seer, the specimens now shown are sufli- 
ciently artistic and beautiful to call for attention 
and approval. 

The carpets are hung on the walls of the rooms 
generally, commencing from the lower entrance. 
Among them are some fine Indian productions ; 
but the chief attraction is to the Persian samples 
which appear more numerous. To Mr. Vincent 
Robinson, owner of part of the collection, the 
Museum is indebted for a geographical arrange- 
ment of these. The manufactures of Senna and 
Persian Kurdistan, Hamadan, Mark-had, Herat 
and Karman may be recognised by the connois- 
seur; but a clear specification of locality whence 
derived might be attached to each with advan- 
tage. One very fine sample of Karman work- 
manship is exhibited. The carpets from this 
city are not so well known in England as those 
of Western Persia. Perhaps the better kind are 
not, as a rule, exported at all. We know of 
none finer than that made for the shrine of Shah 
Nidmat Ullah, at Maltim, twenty-three miles 
S.S.E. of the capital of the province, by Ustid 
Husain, the best of the skilled local craftsmen. 
The large district of Kaian, in the east of Persia, 
is not well, if in any way, represented. Yet it 
has many carpet-manufacturing villages ; and one, 
Darakhsh, bears a high reputation in the trade. 

We can add little more than a bare notice 
of the sections in the Lower Gallery. Nos. XI. 
and XII. contain the zoological collections, which 
may be pronounced a sure success, both in respect 
of the scientific and sporting world as of mere 
pleasure-seeking visitors, men, women, or children. 
No. XIII., “‘ Departmental Offices,” is explained 
by its title; No. XIV. is assigned to “ Mineralogy, 
Geology, and Physical Geography ;” and No. XV. 
to “ Vegetable Products.” The Queensland An- 
nexe, entered from No. XIV., is to be regarded, 
we are told, “‘as a commencement of a collection 


‘which will be largely increased as soon as the 


proposed and much-wanted Colonial Museum comes 
into existence.” 

In such good keeping as that of Dr. Forbes 
Watson, the director, and Dr. Birdwood, the 
curator—and wiih the aid of Mr. Moore and the 
other officers in charge of the several sections— 
the India Museum should thrive in almost any lo- 
cality ; but we confess to entertaining a hope that, 
unless it be fairly “imperialised,” it may some 
day be brought into more immediate proximity to 
the Government office which is now to it i loco 
parentis. F. J. Gotpsmip. 








NOTES OF A TOUR IN THE CYCLADES AND ORETE. 
VI. Crete (continued). 

Our object now was to re-cross the island on the 

eastern side of Mount Ida to the town of Megalo- 


castron, or Candia, on the northern coast; but 
before doing so we determined to make a détour to 





visit a place which is known in all the neighbour- 
ing district by the name of “the Labyrinth” 
(6 AaBipwboc). Our host, Captain George, under- 
took to be our guide; and accordingly the next 
morning (March 29) we started in his company, 
and fording the stream close under the acropolis of 
Gortyna, ascended the hills towards the Moet ete 
and in an hour’s time reached the place which bears 
that name. It is entered by an aperture of no great 
size in the mountain side, where the rocks are of 
clayey limestone, forming horizontal layers; and 
when inside, you find what looks ‘almost like a 
flat roof, while chambers and passages run off from 
the entrance in various directions. The appear- 
ance at first sight is that of artificial construction, 
but more probably it is entirely natural, though 
some persons think it has served for a quarry. 
We were furnished each with a taper, and de- 
scended by a passage, on both sides of which the 
fallen stones had beem piled up; the roof above 
us varied from four to sixteen feet in height. 
Winding about, we came to an upright stone, the 
work of a modern Ariadne, set there to show the 
way, for at intervals other passages branched off 
from the main one: Pasa ss error would have 
been the certain fate of any one who entered 
without a light. Captain George described to us 
how for three years during the late war (1867-9) 
the Christian inhabitants of the neighbouring 
villages, to the number of 500, and himself among 
them, had lived here, as their predecessors had 
done during the former insurrection, to escape the 
Turks, who had burned their homes, and carried off 
their flocks and herds, and all other property that 
they could lay their hands on. He pointed out 
to us the places where the stones were piled up so 
as to form chambers, each of which was occupied 
by afamily. When I enquired, halfin joke, where 
their refectory (rpameZa) was, he replied that far, 
far within, there was a large and lofty central hall, 
capable of holding 500 people together, to which 
they gave that name, and that here they used to 
meet from time to time, and dance, sing, and en- 
joy themselves. They had brought a provision of 
bread to eat and oil for light ; and water they ob- 
tained from a spring in the innermost part of the 
cavern, though there are no stalactites or dripping 
water in other parts. The heat, he said, was often 
very great, owing to the confined air and the 
number of persons. After wandering in different 
directions for half an hour, during which time we 
had not penetrated into one-tenth of its ramifica- 
tions, we returned to the open air. 

Notwithstanding the modern name, and the 
opinion of some scholars in favour of this place, 
there is no reason for supposing that this was the 
original Cretan labyrinth. That place was in all 
probability a mythical conception, like the stories 
attached to it, though, like many other Greek 
legends, it may have ‘heen attached to some geo- 
graphical feature, such as a cavern; and that such 
subterranea were associated with the early history 
of the country is rendered probable by the Greek 
word for a refuge, xpycobyeror, which seems to 
mean “a Cretan hiding-place.” But all Greek 
writers localise the story at Onossus, besides which 
the coins of that place, of which I obtained two 
in the island, bear as their emblem an idealised 
representation of the Labyrinth. Claudian indeed 
(Sext. Cons. Hon. 634) speaks of semifert Gortyna 
tecta juvenct, by which epithet .perhaps he mag 31 
means “ Cretan ;” but it is quite conceivable that 
when Gortyna became the rival of Cnossus, the 
inhabitants borrowed the legend, and adopted this 
place as their labyrinth from its singular corre- 
spondence to the traditional idea, and that hence 
the legend became naturalised here. 

Ascending the hillside, we crossed a plateau, the 
ground beneath which is mined by the Labyrinth, 
and at one point —— George pointed out to ts 
the position of the Refectory underground. Higher 
up we obtained a view of all the snowy moun- 
tains of Crete together, comprising the Dictaean 
mountains, Ida, Kedros, and the White Moun- 
tains. I have mentioned that Ida is now 
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Psilorites; the original name, however, still sur- 
vives in ‘Neda (ri “Iénv), as a small elevated 
in is called which is deeply sunk amid the 
Gio summits. The Captain now parted from us, 
and we continued to mount over stony barren 
mountains and clayey valleys, in which a few 
oleanders were growing, until we took leave of the 
southern sea, and once more crossed the ridge of 
the island, near which is the small village of 
Hagia Barbara. The road which descends from 
hence to Hagios Thomas is excessively bad, in 
addition to which our guide lost his way. We 
observed here what had struck us also on the west 
side of Ida, that the tracks in the northern of 
Crete are far worse than those to the south, pro- 
bably owing to the greater amount of soft soil. 
This renders travelling a difficult matter during or 
after bad weather: on our journey to Arkadi our 
baggage-horse once sank into the mud, and was 
with difficulty extricated;+and on this occasion 
nothing but extraordinary surefootedness prevented 
it from falling. The absence of all traffic and com- 
munication, here and everywhere, was painfully re- 
markable. 
Hagios Thomas occupies an elevated positio® 
just below a plateau of soft limestone rock of @ 
fight grey colour, which falls to the village in 
precipices of 40 or 50 feet high; from the face of 
these huge blocks have fallen away, and lie de- 
tached close beneath. In several of these, and also 
in the face of the cliff, very curious ancient rock- 
tombs have been excavated, which reminded my 
companion of those of Petra, and are more akin 
to the Lycian sepulchres than to anything that is 
found in Greece Proper. One block has three of 
these in various parts of it, and the effect they 
produce is strange, from their lying out of the per- 
pendicular. They are all of the same shape, being 
entered by a small square-headed doorway, and are 
square within, with arched recesses surmounted 
by niches on three sides ; the floor is also hollowed 
out in parts into shallow chambers. Nothing is 
mown as to the ancient city that occupied this 
site, but, whatever its name, it was probably 
Roman, for only Roman coins were brought to me 
by the people of the village, one of them being of 
the Emperor Gordian. Descending again from 
hence by an intricate path, and passing at inter- 
vals through groves of chestnuts not yet in leaf, 
about nightfall we arrive at Venerato, a name 
which sounds as if it dated from Venetian times. 
On the way we obtained fine views of Mount 
Tuktas, which seems to have been regarded as the 
burial-place of Zeus, for the neighbouring villagers, 
hardly otherwise than through an ancient tradi- 
tion, give the name of “the Sepulchre of Zeus ” 
(rot Atig 7d pnpeioy) to a ruin on its crest, and 
there is ample evidence that a reputed tomb of 
the god was shown in Orete even later than the 
time of Constantine. It rises to the height of 
2,700 feet, on the opposite side of a wide and deep 
valley towards the east, and bears on its summit 
a white chapel of St. John the Baptist, while the 
village of Rhani Castelli lies at its base; to the 
north the sea appears, with the island of Dia. In 
this connexion it is worthy of remark that the 
modern Cretans make use of the invocation Zéve 
Gc, and on the sides of Parnassus the exclamation 
“God of Crete” is used to express incredulity, 
which seems exactly to correspond to a statement 
of Origen, who said that the early Christians 
Were accused of ridiculing the worshippers of 
us, because the burial-place of the god was 
shown in Crete. 
The village of Venerato, which is situated in a 
commanding position on the edge of a cliff over- 
ging a gorge, is in a more pitiable state 
of ruin than almost any we had seen. The 
miserable room in which we passed the night 
was covered with mould, and anything but 
water-tight. This place was the scene of a 
horrible massacre at the commencement of the 
Greek War of Independence in 1821, when the 
oslems, with the intention of intimidating 


. the Christian population, issued from the neigh- 








bouring town of Megalo-castron, and massacred 
all the males whom they found in this and the 
surrounding villages. To that town we descended 
the next morning in four hours, having timed our 
journey well, for not long after our arrival the 
smoke of the steamer by which we were to depart 
was in sight on the horizon. In all these parts 
Megalo-castron is familiarly known as The Castron, 
which name in Albania we had found to be given 
to Argyro-castron ; and similarly throughout the 
A and in Euro Turkey Constantinople is 
me on of as The City (%) wédic), A few persons 
of the upper class prefer to call it Heracleion, 
using the name of the ancient city which occupied 
the site; this was the port of Cnossus, and the 
ruins of that ancient capital—if so they can be 
called, for nothing but a single wall remains—are 
to be seen at an hour's distance to the south, in a 
osition remarkable neither for strength nor 
uty. The same thing may be said of the two 
other principal Cretan cities, Cydonia and Gor- 
tyna. As to the Venetian name of Candia, by 
which Megalo-castron is better known—it is never 
heard now in Crete, and as a name for the island 
it never was used at all. The fame of the place 
in history mainly depends on the gallant defence 
against the Turks by the Venetians under Moro- 
sini, ending in a capitulation in 1669. It is still 
surrounded by the massive Venetian walls, and in 
approaching from the land side a deep moat has 
to be crossed, and a winding passage traversed, 
before you arrive at the gateway. 


Outside the gateway a number of lepers were 
seated on the ground to beg for alms. This 
disease is a terrible scourge in parts of Crete, and 
since it is regarded as contagious, as soon as the 
first sign of it appears on the body, the unfortunate 
patient is excluded from the towns. Consequently, 
there is a lepers’ village near Megalo-castron, and 
we passed a similar one not far from the gates of 
Retimo. It affects especially the hands and feet, 
the nose and eyes: one woman, who came close 
to me to beg, had her hand sadly disfigured, and 
a painful ‘look about the eyes. This disease is 
different from what we conceive the ancient 
leprosy to have been. Within the walls every- 
thing presented the appearance of an ordinary 
Turkish town, with bazaars and veiled women; 
though the latter were not necessarily Mahometan, 
for here, as in one or two other towns in Turkey, 
the Christian women have adopted the Moslem 
costume. It is a large place, containing from 
15,000 to 18,000 inhabitants, but the buildings 
are poor and straggling. The port, which is 
enclosed, like that of Khanea, by Venetian moles, 
lies on the eastern side, and faces east, like that at 
Retimo.: Over a tower, which commands its en- 
trance from the sea, the lion of St. Mark may be 
seen in two places, and on the land side, partly 
entire, and partly in ruins, stand the lofty arched 
roofs of the docks or sheds of the Venetian galleys. 
During the few hours of our stay we were kindly 
entertained by our Vice-Consul, Mr. Lysimachus 
Calocherino, a man of great information about the 
country, and reputed to be the wealthiest man in 
Crete, his father having been a long-headed person, 
and having made much money in the island. Like 
Mr. Triphylli, of Retimo, he came originally from 
Cerigo. From him I learnt that parts of the 
= of Erotocritos, the most famous work that 

as been written in the Cretan dialect, are still 
sung by the peasants, but mainly in the eastern 
districts, of which its author, Cornaros, was a 
native. He estimated the entire population of 
Crete as from 280,000 to 300,000 souls. 

As we leave Megalo-castron, it looks fine from 
the sea, with its minarets and walls, backed by the 
striking ridge of Mount Iuktas, which is here seen 
in profile. After nightfall, as we passed along the 
shore, the views of Mount Ida were fine in the 
brilliant moonlight, and in the morning we found 
ourselves once more off Khanea, from whence the 
White Mountains were seen we clear, with 
shapes more sharply cut and bolder outlines than 
those of any other of the Cretan ranges. We 





had time to land and visit the Venetian docks, 
which resemble those of Megalo-castron, and have 
a place for drawing up the galleys ; after which we 
walked round the eastern portion of the walls 
outside, where the breach was pointed out to us 
which had been made by the Turkish cannon. 
After a visit to the Consul, Mr. Sandwith, and 
our other friends, we embarked again, and arrived 
the next morning at Syra. 

A journey in Crete, such as I have described, 
leaves a profoundly melancholy impression on the 
mind, Ronyuhes there was poverty, which in 
some cases bordered on destitution. It was pain- 
ful even to feel that we ourselves had enough to 
eat, when others had so little; and, if we had any 
compassion to spare from human beings, the poor 
starved dogs were indeed a spectacle to move it. 
We were assured, indeed, by Mr. Sandwith, who 
has done everything in his power to alleviate the 
distress, that we saw it at its very worst, and that 
there was a prospect of a good harvest, which 
would mitigate the suffering. This, we may hope, 
has been the case, but still the root of the evil 
lies deeper. There is a widespread feeling among 
the people, that before ten years are over they 
will be again in insurrection, and for this reason 
they do not care to repair their dwellings. Now 
those who know the Cretans best iin that, 
when unmolested, they are a quiet, peace-loving 
people, and certainly all that we saw tended to 
contirm this. The bad reputation of their fore- 
fathers for being “ liars, evil beasts, &c.,” does not 
apply to the present population, and we were 
much struck by the few complaints we heard, and 
the absence of begging. The bearing of the gg 
generally in these hard times was most manly, It 
must have required a large amount of misrule, 
neglect, and oppression to bring such a people to 
such a condition. All the necessaries of life, 
except wine, are excessively dear, and notwith- 
standing the fertility of the soil, the corn that is 
grown does not suflice for the consumption of the 
island. The tithe is the only regular impost, but 
the manner in which this is farmed greatly in- 
creases its oppressiveness, and the price of articles 
is seriously raised in the towns by the taxes or 
licences of shops, which in some cases are ex- 
tremely heavy. Quite lately great injury has 
been caused by the introduction of a debased coin- 
age, first by the government, and subsequently by 
merchants, in consequence of which the people 
are unwilling to receive the money. But causes 
such as these would have been quite inadequate 
to produce such deep-seated alienation, apart from 
the wholesale barbarities perpetrated by Omer 
Pasha’s troops, which, were they not thoroughly 
well attested (see Revue des Deux Mondes, vol. 
Ixxiv. p. 896), would be quite incredible. 

The Cretans are usually about or a little above 
the middle height, though some are very tall and 
well-grown men. With few exceptions, they have 
dark: hair and eyes, oval faces with rather a 
pointed chin, full cheeks, and noses somewhat 
aquiline and sometimes even hooked: the ex- 
pression is generally good humoured and intelli- 
gent. The men’s dress is quite different from what 
is found elsewhere in Greece and Turkey, con- 
sisting of a long boot reaching above the calf, blue 
baggy trousers gathered in at the knee, a red 
sash, white shirt, blue waistcoat, corresponding 
to the trousers, and a jacket; over which is worn 
ashort capote, usually white, with a hood to cover 
the head, though sometimes a skull-cap is seen. 
Of these, the boots and cloak seem to have 
come down from classical times, the former being 
mentioned by Galen, who thinks their use was 
suggested by the ruggedness of the Cretan moun- 
tains, the latter by Aristophanes (Thesm. 730), 
who callsit the conri«év. To classical students the 
interest of the island consists, not in any impor- 
tant historical events of which it was the scene, 
but in the peculiarity of its institutions, and in 
its having been the principal stepping-stone by 


which Phoenician civilisation passed into Greece. 
H. F. Tozer. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
AN IMPORTANT MS, OF THE PSALMS, 


Bodleian Library : May 24. 

The last word has not yet been spoken concern- 
ing variations in the Old Testament. The Kenni- 
cott and De Rossi MSS. are now surpassed by the 
old fragments of the Imperial Library of St. 
Petersburg (see the variations communicated by 
me to the Journal Asiatique, 1865, i. p. 542). This 
library will soon possess the famous collection of the 
late Firkovitz (AcApEmy, July 25, 1874), in which 
a large number of ancient fragments of the Old 
Testament are to be found. The Eastern Jewish 
congregations no doubt still have old MSS. of the 
Old Testament which have never been collated ; I 
mention, for instance, the synagogues of Cairo 
and ij. A MS. of the Psalms (defective 
at the beginning and the end) of an an- 
cient date is now in London in the posses- 
sion of the well-known traveller, Rabbi Jacob 
Saphir, of Jerusalem, author of Eben Saphir, 
or Diary concerning the Jews of Yemen, India, 
Malabar, etc (AcapEmy, 1875, p. 39), which I have 
lately had an opportunity of seeing for a few 
moments. The learned Rabbi asserts that it 
belongs to the ninth century; I, however, would 
ascribe it to the eleventh. But the date does not 
affect the importance of the variations. | For in- 
stance, Ps. xxxvii. 8, the MS. reads yan IN in- 
stead of the strange 4%. Ps. lxii. 3, the MS. 
omits the word 3" (compare verse 7), which 
offers very great difficulty; admissible indeed is 
only either the Syriac version, which refers the 
word to 933t9, or the Arabic, which takes it in the 
sense of ever. Ps. cii. 13, the MS. has NDS 
instead of 731) (compare Lam. v. 19), which latter 
gives no good sense and where the 4 spoils 
the beauty of the parallel passage. As far 
as I understand from the learned Rabbi, he 
has made collations of the biblical texts as well 
as of the Masorah in many libraries both public 
and private, and these he would bring out asa 
third part of his Eben Saphir if assistance should 
be — him for the purpose. In the presence of 
such MSS., can we advocate a definiterevision of the 
translation of the Old Testament? Certainly not. 
Communications are easy enough now to all parts of 
the world, and competent persons ought to be sent 
out at once to make collations with old MSS. be- 
fore the Revisers settle the sense of doubtful pas- 
sages, Ap. NEUBAUER. 











PEPYS’ DIARY. 


Kensington : May 24, 1875. 

The question, “ Are we, or are we not, to have 
a genuine Pepys?” is of such importance that the 
parties interested ought not to have the settlement 
all to themselves. To my thinking the claim of 
Mr. Bell as representing Dr. Neville, Lord Bray- 
brooke, Mr. Colburn, Mr. Bohn, and perhaps 
several other intermediate hands, though urged, 
no doubt, in perfect honesty and good faith, is 
simply monstrous. Let us suppose a = case 
in the sister art of painting. In the Bodleian, as 
we all know, is a picture of the great Lord 
Burghley ambling along upon his mule, which we 
are likewise to suppose had never been engraved 
till the late Dr. Philip Bliss, shall we say, had a 
copy made which he presented to his brother, a 
squire in Essex. The brother liked it so well 
that, in 1824, he published an engraving of so 
much of the picture as represented the great 
statesman’s head and shoulders. This print at 
once became popular, and after twenty-four years 
the Essex squire thought he might venture to 
extend the plate so as to include the ears and tail 
of the mule, and accordingly, in 1848, this 
enlarged version was issued and very soon took 
the place of the other in every collector’s port- 
folio. This satisfied the public for a time, but 
gradually people began to ask why the rest of the 

icture should not be engraved, and no answer 
idee received from the expected quarter, one of 
the authorities of the Bodleian, after an interval 
of half a century, caused another and more accu- 
rate copy to be made, and, with the full consent 
and approbation of his brethren, announced an 
entirely fresh and complete engraving for imme- 
diate publication. But here at once the represen- 
tative, three times removed, of the Essex squire 
steps in with, “Hold! you may engrave Burgh- 
ley’s head and shoulders, because my forty-two 
years’ use of them expired in 1866, but there you 
must stop short. The mule’s ears and tail are 
mine till 1890, and as for the fore and hind legs 
of the beast, the skirt of the statesman’s gown, 
and the gilliflower he carries in his hand, they are 
mine, absolutely and exclusively mine, till such 
time as it pleases me to make them public, and 
for forty-two years afterwards.” 

The two cases appear to me exactly parallel, and 
should Mr. Bell’s view be upheld, I do not see why 
he and his descendants by judicious subdivision of 
the new matter, making it public by driblets at 
intervals of about forty years, should not continue 
to be enjoying the copyright in the reign of 
Albert the Thirteenth. F. CunnIneHaM. 





23 Sussex Place, Regent's Park : 
May 25, 1875. 

I do not at all agree with Mr. Bell that my 
transeript is a duplicate of the first. The mis- 
takes in the former editions are so numerous, and 
many of them so flagrant, that I intend, at the 
end of each volume, to publish a list of the chief 
of them, so that any one who chooses to take the 
trouble may compare the mistakes with the 
corrections and form his own judgment respecting 
them. 

The position I maintain is this, that with the 
permission of the College I have a right to decipher 
and publish the whole or any part of Pepys’ 
manuscripts, and when published I shall consider 
that edition as my copyright. But there is 
nothing to hinder the College hereafter from 
allowing any future Fellow to decipher afresh 
the original MS., if he thinks fit, and to publish it, 
although the copyright of my MS. has not 
a 

also do not see why Magdalene College should 

not have accepted “a valuable benefaction derived 
from the proceeds of the copyright” of Lord 
Braybrooke’s book. Lord pee Sd undertook 
the task as “a labour of love,” and he gave the 
rofits of it to Magdalene College (of which 
ollege he was the Visitor) entirely as a free gift. 
This has always heen the full belief of the Fellows 





of the College, and this is the decided opinion of 
his son, the present Master of Magdalene. 

I will only add in justification of myself, that I 
never had the remotest wish to do Mr. Bell any 
injury, that I have been for a long time trying in 
vain to discover to whom the copyright of the 
edition of 1848 belonged, that I thought it was in 
the possession of the present Lord Braybrooke, 
that 1 received a letter from him dated February 
9, 1875, in which he says, “ I have no objection to 
your making use of the Life of Pepys, with the 
notes in the last edition, by my father,” and that 
it was only three weeks ago (when it was too 
late) that I learnt accidentally that the copyright 
in question was the property of Mr. Bell. 

Mynors Bricut. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SaTurDAY, May 29, 3 p.m, Royal Institution : Professor Doug- 
las on “ The Chinese Language 
and Literature.” 

3.30 p.m. Royal Albert Hall: Last Perfor- 
mance of Verdi’s Requiem. 

Monpay, May 31, 3p.m. Asiatic: Anniversary. 

8 p.m. Welsh Choral Union (Second Con- 
cert), St. James's Hall. 

Royal Institution: Professor 
Gladstone on “‘ Chemical Force.” 

” British Orchestral Society (Last 
Concert), St. James’s Hall. 
7 p.m. Sculptorsof England: Anniversary. 
8.30 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: Mr. F. R. 
Conder on “Ancient Metro- 
logy ;” Mr. S. Sharpe on “ The 
Ancient Egyptian Shawl for the 
Head ;”’ Professor J. Campbell 
on “ The Ethnology of Palestine 
in the time of David;” Mr. E. 
R. Hodges on “ An Unpublished 
Assyrian Inscription in the 
Vatican Museum.” 
” Zoological : Papers by Messrs. G. 
E. Dobson, H. Adams, and G. 
French Angas. 

WEDNESDAY, June 2, 1p.m. Horticultural. 

3 p.m. Mdlle, Krebs’s Second Recital (St. 
James's Hall). 

Microscopical. 

Society of Arts: Morning Meet- 
ing at Stafford House. 

Royal Institution: Professor 
Dewar on ‘“ The Progress of 
Physico-Chemical Enquiry.” 

. Zoological Gardens: Professor 

Flower on “ Elephants.” 

. London Institution : Soirée. 

. Linnean. Chemical. 

” Royal Society Club. 

Institute. 
m. Royal. Antiquaries. 
m. Mr. Charles Hallé’s Recital, St.’ 
James’s Hall. 
.m, Archaeological Institute. 
m,. Geologists’ Association. 
$e Philological: Mr. A. J. Ellis on 
“ Some Points of Ancient Greek 
Pronunciation.” 

. Royal Institution : Professor Tyn- 
dall on “ Whitworth’s Planes, 
Standard Measures, and Guns.” 


TuEsDAY, Junel, 3pm. 


8 p.m. 
THURSDAY, June 3, 11 a.m. 


3 p.m. 


Inventors’ 


Fripay, June 4, 








SCIENCE. 

The Micrographic Dictionary: a Guide to the 
Examination and Investigation of the Struc- 
ture and Nature of Microscopic Objects. By 
J. W. Griffith, M-D., &c., Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, and Arthur 
Henfrey, F.R.S., F.L.S., &c., Professor of 
Botany in King’s College, London. Third 
Edition, edited by J. W. Griffith, M.D., 
&c., and Professor Martin Duncan, M.B. 
Lond., F.H.S., F.G.S., and assisted by 
the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.LS., 
and T. Rupert Jones, F.R.S., F.G.S., Pro- 
fessor of Geology, Royal Military and 
Staff Colleges, Sandhurst, &c.  Illus- 
trated by Forty-eight Plates and Eight 
hundred and twelve Woodeuts. (Lon- 
don: Van Voorst, 1875.) 


From the time the Micrographic Dictionary 
made its first appearance, which was m 
1855, it has been considered an _indis- 
pensable work for students of minute struc- 
ture and elementary forms. This character 
was, on the whole, well maintained in the 
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second edition, completed in 1859; and, not- 
withstanding some serious deficiencies, it 
must be ascribed to the third edition, which, 
after greatly exercising the patience of those 
who subscribed for it in separate numbers, 
is at last finished in a manner that deserves 
considerable praise. 

The preface to the new edition explains 
that “ill health and professional engage- 
ments” on the part of Dr. Griffith caused 
the delay up to the letter “ H,” after which 
the editorial task was undertaken by Pro- 
fessor Duncan, and proceeded more vigor- 
ously. The articles on Foraminifera were 
entrusted to Professor Rupert Jones; and 
no one—except his fellow-labourer, Mr. 
Parker—could be regarded as equally fitted 
for that portion of the work. The articles 
on Fungi have likewise been revised by the 
best man for the purpose—the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley; and valuable notes on Lichens 
have been contributed by the Rev. W. A. 
Leighton. 

The weakest part of the book is the “ In- 
troduction,” together with the scattered 
articles concerning the microscope as an in- 
strument, its objectives, miscellaneous ap- 
paratus, and methods of employment. Most 
of this matter is sadly out of date and very 
incomplete. For example, the information 
about immersion lenses is very scanty ; the 
relation of angular aperture to focal length, 
as illustrated by the best new glasses, 
scarcely touched upon; the term “pene- 
trating power ”’ is still often used in the old 
and obsolete sense of separating power, 
whereas it is much more convenient to em- 
ploy it, as most recent writers do, to express 
the power of bringing objects that are not 
precisely in the same horizontal plane into 
satisfactory view at the same time. This is 
not merely a verbal objection, as the way in 
which penetrating, resolving, or separating 
powers are defined affects the clearness, and 
often the accuracy, of the explanations given 
of the action of objectives constructed upon 
different patterns. Neither in the Introduc- 
tion (section, Object Glasses), nor under 
“Achromatism,” nor “Objective” can we 
fnd any account of the combinations 
now employed to get rid of chromatic and 
spherical errors. ‘ Aberration” refers us to 
“Optics,” but there is nothing under that 
heading. The article “ Test Objects ” ought 
to have been entirely re-written. It is 
throughout unfit for the present day. To 
give one example of this: the old story— 
true enough once—is repeated that “if we 
examine a valve of Gyrosigma [why not 
Plewrosigma ?| by direct light, the minute 
structure will be invisible, however small or 

the angular aperture may be, or how- 

ever perfect the defining power.” Now, the 
fact is, that unless a valve of Pleurosigma 
angulatum, or other species, is unusually 
llicate, its markings can be easily shown 
with a fine 1, or lower power of recent 
make, and direct light obtained with an 
achromatic condenser and a stop, cutting off 
all oblique rays—say giving a pencil of -30°, 
or less. Powell and Tealand’s immersion 
% Shows them well with the smallest central 
hole of Ross jis condenser, marked 20°, 
and Beck’s }.with C eye-piece does it with 
the next stop marked 30°. The better the 
Corrections, the less is the necessity for great 








obliquity in exhibiting these objects, or ‘for 
excess of angular aperture. It may be said 
that pencils of light having angles of 20° or 
30° are not direct, though for practical 
purposes they are so considered. The most 
direct light that can be obtained is employed 
when the microscope is used in daytime, the 
stage mirror turned aside, and the instru- 
ment, without any condenser, simply pointed 
at the sky. So used, the } above mentioned, 
with A eye-piece, defines even delicate valves 
of P. angulatum beautifully. 

Since the last edition, the microspectro- 
scope has come into considerable use, and 
the articles on “‘ Blood,” “‘ Chlorophyll,” and 
others relating to substances which it is em- 
ployed to investigate, should have included | 
particulars of the spectra to be observed. | 
This is not the case, and under the heading 
“*Microspectroscope”’ the information af- 
forded is of little use. 

Lepidocyrtus curvicollis is described under 
its old name “Podura,” no notice being 
taken of Sir J. Lubbock’s researches and 
classification. ‘‘ The scales of several species 
belonging to even different genera”’ “are 
stated to be “exactly similar, both in form 
and markings.” This is a mistake which a 
mere inspection of the plates in Lubbock’s 
book Monograph of the Collembola and 
Thysanura would have corrected, though the 
drawings there given would probably have 
been modified in some minute details if their 
author, the late Richard Beck, whose early 
death was a loss to science, had lived to re- 
examine them with the best immersion 
lenses. 

We might point to other articles in which 
more pains should have been taken to bring 
the various subject-matter down to date, 
but enough has been said to show that there 
is room for a supplement if the work is to 
be made fairly complete. 

It would, however, be unfair to the 
editors and publisher if only shortcom- 
ings were pointed out. Looking to new 
topics, we find “ Pedalion,” the interesting 
rotifer discovered by Dr. Hudson, among 
the fresh articles, and under the head of 
“Lichens” the new theories thus men- 
tioned :— 


“Schwendener states that all these growths 
(lichens) are not simple plants or individuals, but 
rather colonies which consist of multitudes of in- 
dividuals, of which one alone plays the master, 
while the rest in perpetual activity prepare his 
food. The master is the Ascomycete, the slaves 
are green Algae. He asserts that Nostocaceous 
plants which live in moist or wet habitats, not 
those which are purely aquatic, form a founda- 
tion or basis of Collemaceae. But this opinion 
that lichens are parasitic in Algae is open to much 
doubt.” 


The recent views of Haeckel will be 
found sufficiently explained under the heads 
of * Plastids ” and “ Protista.” The article 
on ‘‘Spongida”’ has been rewritten, and an 
entirely new and valuable one centributed 
on “Rocks.” That on “Nerves” is con- 
siderably enlarged by new matter, so is that 
on “Muscle,” in which Schiifer’s views of 
its structure are explained and a new wood- 
cut given, exhibiting the distribution of 
nerve fibrils, or muscular fibrils. ‘‘ Pebrine,” 
the curious parasitic disease of silkworms, 





which has inflicted such heavy losses on 


sericulturalists, and which Pasteur ably in- 
vestigated, is also included in this edition. 

The new matter is stated to amount to 
about 100 pages; three new plates have 
been added, 46, 47, 48, representing Fungi, 
Foraminifera, and various objects from In- 
fusorians to a section of the spinal cord, after 
Lockhart Clarke; and the old plates have 
been re-engraved oncopper. In introducing 
new plates, it would have been better to 
have made a fresh arrangement in the con- 
secutive order of the old ones, and in re- 
engraving the former plates, some of their 
contents might have been better distributed. 
For example, Plates 40, 41, 42, and 48 are 
all “ Various Objects,” without any logical 
connexion ; sorting them out would have 
enabled infusoria, rotifers, diatoms, &c., to 
have been placed in their natural position. 
Plates 18 and 48, instead of being far apart, 
should have followed, as both are devoted to 
Foraminfera. 

A more extended notice, fairly drawn up, 
would show many more instances of omis- 
sions that ought to have been supplied, and 
of rectifications not made, and it would also 
point to numerous instances in which the 
work of revision has been well done. 

On the whole, although there must be 
regret that a little more intelligent labour 
was not bestowed upon it, the Micrographic 
Dictionary, in its third edition, deserves far 
more consideration for its merits than blame 
for its defects. In spite of the latter, it is 
emphatically a valuable book. 

Henry J. Siack. 








A First Japanese Book for English Students. 
By John O'Neill. (London: Harrison & 
Sons, 1874.) 


Tue study of Japanese has not received the 
same favourable attention in England as it 
has in France. For the explanation of this 
it is needless to seek, but the result has 
been that, while shelf-loads of manuals of 
that language have been published in Paris, 
Aston’s Grammars, and Hepburn’s Dictionary 
have until now been the only aids which the 
English student of Japanese has had at his 
command to help him over the difficulties in 
his way. To these, Mr. O’Neill has now added 
a “ First Book,” which will be found to serve 
as a most useful supplement to Aston’s 
grammar of the colloquial language. In 
this work we have the text of a sermon— 
miscalled, by a slip of the pen, on the title- 
page, a “ Buddhist Sermon ’’—by a priest 
belonging to the Shingakii sect, accom- 
panied by an interleaved transcription in 
English letters, a literal translation, and in- 
terlineal glosses. And at the end there is 
given us a copious vocabulary, followed by 
tables of the Hiragana and Katakana cha- 
racters. The style in which the sermon is 
written is purely colloquial, and as such, the 
study of it is just that which should occupy 
the attention of a beginner. The first ob- 
ject to be sought by one wishing to gain a 
practical knowledge of any language must 
be to learn to speak it. More especially is 


this the case with Chinese and Japanese, in 
studying which it becomes so necessary to 
depend on the verbal explanations of native 
tutors. As anaid to gaining this proficiency 
Mr. O’Neill’s book will be found most usefal. 
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But that the value of this assistance may be 
‘fairly weighed, it is necessary that our readers 
should understand that there are four kinds 
of characters in which Japanese may be 
written, and that there are five distinct 
styles of composition. The characters are 
— the square Chinese character, the cur- 
sive Chinese character, the native Kata- 
kana, and the Hiragana. The five styles 
are:—1l. The style in which ancient poetry 
is written, and which is distinguished by 
a total absence of Chinese words, and by 
its richness in particles and grammatical ter- 
minations. 2. The style in which historical 
works, known as Monogatari, are written, 
and in which a small proportion of Chinese 
words is to be found. 3. -The style em- 
ployed in modern popular literature, in 
which Chinese words are freely used. 4. 
The style adopted in epistolary correspond- 
ence and official documents, in which a large 
proportion of Chinese words and idioms is 
admitted. And 5. The colloquial style, such 
as is found in the work before us, and which, 
as in the present case, is always written in 
cursive Chinese characters and Japanese 
Hiragana intermixed. 

The particular sermon chosen by Mr. 
O’Neill to form the subject of his treatise, is 
one of which a translation is to be found in 
Mr. Mitford’s Tales of Old Japan, and 
which is full of the quaint dry humour 
which characterises this kind of literature in 
that country. The audiences addressed are 
principally of the shopkeeping and lower 
classes, and the allusions and illustrations 
with which the discourses are seasoned 
are sometimes of a kind to offend more 
fastidious ears. Anecdotes are freely in- 
troduced, and if the published sermons 
are fair specimens of the productions of 
these wandering preachers, their listeners 
have a decided advantage as far as liveliness 
is concerned over most English congre- 
gations. The translation of the sermon before 
us has been carefully and most. literally 
rendered, to enable students to trace the 
meaning and grammatical value of each 
word, and where difficulties arise they will 
find them fully explained in the footnotes. 

The transcription of Japanese into English 
letters is surrounded with more than usual 
difficulty : not only are some of the sounds 
such as it is next to impossible to represent 
in English letters, but by the crasis of vowel 
sounds and by the elision of certain syllables, 
the difference between a literal transcription 
syllable by syllable of the Japanese words, 
and their transcription as pronounced, is very 
great. For instance, the Japanese word 
Motsutomo is pronounced Mottomo, and thus 
a further difficulty arises, namely, that of 
recognising the words in which such changes 
take place. The practicability of establishing 
a universal system of transcribing Japanese 
was one of the subjects brought forward at 
the Paris Oriental Congress, and after long 
and repeated discussions all hope of arriving 
at a definite method was abandoned. Mr. 
O'Neill has adopted Hepburn’s system, which 
is, as he says, a practical compromise between 
the actual orthography and the pronunciation, 
and for the convenience of English students 
this, no doubt, is the best he could have 
followed. We trust his work will have the 
wide circulation it deserves. It amply fulfils 





the object of its author, and forms a. prac- 
tical and useful introduction to the language 
of Japan. Rosert K. Dove.as. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
ZOOLOGY. 


Distribution of Animals.—The long-lovked-for 
work on the geographical distribution of animals 
by Mr. A. R. Wallace may be <_< to appear 
in autumn. It will be published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan and Co., in two octavo volumes, illustrated 
by maps and by plates representing groups of the 
animals characteristic of each of the zoographical 
sub-regions. 


Ornithological Works.—British ornithologists 
are by no means inactive at present. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Irby has just published a volume on the 
Ornithology of the Straits of Gibraltar (Porter, 
6 Tenterden Street), treating of the birds 
found on both the Spanish and Moorish sides of 
the straits. Interesting details are given of the 
distribution and habits of 335 species, founded on 
the author’s own investigations during a prolonged 
residence at Gibraltar, collated with the observa- 
tions of Lord Lilford, Mr. Saunders, Mr. Tyr- 
whitt-Drake, and M. Favier. The first part has 
been issued of an Ornithological Miscellany, by 
Mr. G. Dawson Rowley. (Triibner & Co.) The 
scope of the work is somewhat indefinite, but 
this portion is devoted entirely to New Zealand 
birds, and is illustrated by fine coloured plates by 
Mr. Keulemans of the various species of Apteryx. 
Mr. H. E. Dresser continues the publication of his 
beautiful Birds of Europe with most praiseworthy 
regularity, and the second volume of Mr. R. B. 
Sharpe’s Catalogue of the Birds in the British 
Museum, including the family of owls (Strigidae), 
will shortly appear. Mr. R. Swinhoe, formerly 
H.B.M. Consul at Chefoo, is about to issue the 
prospectus of a history of the Birds of China, 
uniform with Mr. Dresser’s work. It will be pub- 
lished to subscribers in bi-monthly quarto parts, 
and coloured plates will be given of such species 
as do not come within Mr. Dresser’s range. The 
two works will thus embrace the whole of 
the birds of the Palaearctic Region, excepting 
those of Japan and of North-Eastern Siberia, and 
it is to be hoped that one of these gentlemen will 
eventually fill up this small remaining blank. Mr. 
Swinhoe’s investigations into the natural history 
of China are widely known, and this final em- 
bodiment of his results will be warmly welcomed 
by ornithologists. 


Transit of Venus Expedition.—The zoological 
results of the Expedition of 1874 are beginning 
to come to hand. Mr. Slater has brought from 
Rodriguez an unrivalled collection of the bones of 
the extinct solitaire of that island, and is at pre- 
sent engaged in their arrangement. The Rev. 
A. E. Eaton has sent his first report from Ker- 
guelen’s Island to the Royal Society (Proceedings, 
xxiii, pp. 851-356). The only land mammals 
found on the island were the introduced goat 
and mouse, and the Expedition was attempting 
to add to the fauna by turning down some rabbits. 
Two species of seals had been obtained, and 
twenty-two or twenty-three of birds, mostly alba- 
trosses, petrels, and penguins. Fish were scarce, 
and the marine invertebrata are passed over in the 
report as having probably been more fully collected 
by the Challenger. By far the most interesting 

art of the fauna of Kerguelen’s Land appears to 
the entomology. The insects collected belong 
to the orders Coleoptera, Colembola, Diptera, and 
Lepidoptera ; and Mr. Eaton finds, in accordance 
with the observations of other naturalists on 
oceanic islands, that most of the larger species 
are incapable of flight. Thus the wings are much 
shortened in a species of Tinea, and the insect, 
though active, only moves by jumps, while they 
= yon ys or ven — he most of the 
ies, and the larger beetles have their wing-cases 
or elytra firmly soldered together. 





Origin of Vertebrata.—The structure of the 
now famous ascidians and of the lancelet (Amphi- 
oxus) has recently been the subject of memoirs by 
several distinguished zoologists, in connexion 
with the supposed origin of the vertebrated 
animals. On December 17 last, Professor Huxley 
read before the Royal Society a “ Preliminary 
Note upon the Brain and Skull of Amphiorus 
lanceolatus” (Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist., 4th Series, 
Xv.,pp. 225-230), in which he shows that although 
these organs are not fully differentiated in the 
lancelet, yet well-marked divisions of the nervous 
axis and spinal column exist which answer to the 
encephalon and cranium of the higher fishes, 
The homologies of the anterior pairs of nerves are 
worked out, and the skull is considered to be 
represented by the segments of the body which 
lie in front of the fifteenth, counting from before 
backwards. The many points of resemblance in 
structure between the lancelet and the young 
form or larvae of the lampreys (Petromyzon) 
are insisted on, and it is suggested that Amphioxus 
should be regarded as the type of a new 7 
division of the class Pisces to be called Entomo- 
crania, characterised by its permanently seg- 
mented skull, as contrasted with all other known 
fishes, in which the primary cranial segmentation 
is lost, and for which the term Holocrania is pro- 

osed. 

, The view of most recent zoologists that the 
origin of the vertebrated sub-kingdom is to be 
traced through Amphioxus from the Ascidians, is 
supported by M. Ussow in the last published part 
of his “ Zoologisch-embryologische Untersuchun- 
gen” (Archiv fiir Naturgeschichte, 1875, pp. 1-18; 
Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. xv., pp. 321-333). He 
considers the Tunicata to be quite distinct from 
the Mollusca both in their embryonal development 
and in their type of structure. Their closest 
affinities are with the Bryozoa, but adherence is 
given to Schmidt’s classification in which they 
form a distinct class of Proto-vertebrata. 

Dr. Anton Dohrn advocates a contrary opinion 
in a memoir entitled Der Ursprung der Wirbel- 
thiere, und das Princip des Functionswechsels 
(Leipzig, 1875). His embryological investi- 
gations lead him to seek for the probable ancestors 
of the higher animals among the Arthropoda 
rather than the Tunicata, and to revert to the 
views of the elder St. Hilaire, who described 
insects as vertebrates which run with their back 
downwards, rather than to those of Kowalevsky 
and his followers who trace the line through the 
Ascidians and the lancelet. So far from being 
the representative of the original vertebrates, the 
Amphioxus is regarded by Dr. Dohrn as a de- 
generate descendant of the cyclostomous fish, and 
the so-called larvae of the Ascidians are the result 
of a still longer continued process of degradation. 
With regard to the principle of change of function, 
the general rule is laid down that the function of 
an organ is made up of a principal and other 
secondary components; if the former decrease in 
force and the latter increase, the whole function 1s 
changed, and the organ itself is altered in con- 
sequence. 


Handbuch der Zoologie.—By the recent publica- 
tion of the second part of the first volume of 
Carus and Gerstaecker’s Handbuch der Zoologie 
(Leipzig, 1875), that useful text-book has at length 
been completed. This final issue concludes the 
account of the Vertebrata, and treats of the Mol- 
lusea and Molluscoida. The publication of the 
parts of this work have certainly been irregular, 
the second volume having appeared in 1863, and 
the first part of the first volume in 1868. The 
reason of this is now fully explained in the pre- 
face.. Dr. Peters, of Berlin, who had originally 
undertaken the Vertebrata, was unfortunately 
forced by pressure of other occupations first to 
delay and then to relinquish the execution of the 
task; and thus, with the exception of the Arthro- 
poda, which were treated of by Herr Ker, 
the whole weight of the work eventually fell into 
the able hands of Professor Carus. 
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ical Society.—The long projected “ Lion 
House” at the Zoological Gardens is now rapidly 
rising, and when completed will form a handsome 
addition to the Society’s buildings. It is intended 
for the better accommodation of the larger feline 
animals, as the lions, tigers, leopards, &c., and 
will have a frontage of a hundred and twenty- 
seven feet, with an elevation of about thirty feet. 
A large corridor with a glazed roof will afford 
protection from the weather to the visitors, and 
also obviate the necessity of closing up the cages 
of the more delicate species in winter. The dens 
will be fourteen in number, each with two sleeping 
apartments, and each can be made at will to com- 
municate with one of four strongly palisaded open 
courts. Thus the animals will be enabled in turf 
to enjoy the luxury of uncramped movement and 
exercise, and thus will, of course, exhibit their 
wer and grace to much better advantage than 
in their present confined quarters. 





BOTANY. 


Flora of La Plata or the Argentine Confederution. 
—Under the title of Plantae Lorentzianae, Bear- 
beitung der ersten und xweiten Sammlung ar- 
gentinischer — des Professor Lorentz zu 
Cordoba, Dr. Grisebach, of Gottingen, has pub- 
lished an interesting contribution to the botany of 
South America. The vegetation of La Plata is 
comparatively little known, though better known 
to English botanists, it would appear, than to the 
author of the Plantae Lorentzianae, who has over- 
looked the labours of Miers and other writers on 
plants from the same region. German botanists 
are not behind at criticising the work of their 
British fellow-labourers, and justly reproach them 
for their neglect of physiology; but it may be 
affirmed that nearly all German work in system- 
atic botany would be much better left undone by 
them, as they have not adequate material to bring 
their publications in this branch up to the know- 
ledge of the times. Dr. Grisebach does not es- 
cape this censure, but his work should be known 
here, and we may note that it was published in 
the Abhandlungen der kéniglichen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen. The poverty of 
the flora of the Pampas of La Plata is fully borne out 
by the results of two years’ assiduous collecting by 
Professor Lorentz, undertaken in the service of the 
Argentine Government. The provinces explored 
were Cordoba, Santiago del Estero, Tucuman, and 
Catamarca, lying between 26° and 31° S. lat. ; 
and the total number of species of vascular plants 
collected amounted to less than a thousand. The 
vegetation of the Pampas was known to be mo- 
notonous and poor in species, but a more diversified 
flora might have been expected in the mountainous 
parts. This, however, does not appear to be the 
case, for the greater portion of the plants described 
are from the mountains of Cordoba, Tucuman and 
Catamarca. The endemic types form a consider- 
able percentage of the whole flora—as much as 
forty per cent., according to Grisebach; but this 
estimate is doubtless much too high. Dr. Grise- 
bach describes many “new genera,” including 
twelve monotypic ones, and a large proportion of 

Species are described as such; but a careful 
Tevision would greatly reduce the number. Thus, 
his Neosparton ephedroides is probably a species of 

ea, his Sterrhymenia Cynocrambe is Sclerophy- 

lax Arnottii, a plant figured in a German work 
(Schnitzlein's Iconographia), as well as the less 
own Illustrations of South American Botany, 
by Miers—and we might give other instances. 
Among other things, Dr. Grisebach establishes 
two new genera of Gramineae, one of which 
(Diachyrium) he considers of noteworthy import- 
ance in explaining the morphological nature of 
the floral structure of grasses, This plant he 
cribes as having two distinct paleae instead of 

& single two-ribbed palea; but, judging from his 
own figure, it might be regarded as having one 
deeply divided palea, a more or less divided palea 
being of frequent occurrence. The descriptive 


portion of Dr, Grisebach’s paper is preceded by a 





general sketch of the characteristic features of the 
vegetation of the different regions explored, which, 
from the writer’s extensive hsetialige of phyto- 
geography, is of more interest than the other, 
though it contains few new facts. Only one palm, 
icia campestris, was found. e have only 
to add that many of the plants collected by 
Tweedie, Miers, and others, and previously de- 
scribed, will now be encumbered with synonyms. 


The Hydrophylleae.—In the tenth volume of the 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Dr. Asa Gray gives a conspectus of the 
North American Hydrophyllaceae. The family as 
understood by Gray, and most systematists of the 
present time, includes the Hydroleae. Even as 
thus constituted, this family attains its greatest 
concentration in North America, thirteen out of 
fifteen of the recognised genera being represented 
there. The exceptions are Wigandia, a South 
American genus, and Codon, a very curious mono- 
typic South African yenus. Most of the genera 
and species of this group have a somewhat re- 
stricted range of distribution, but Hydrolea is 
represented in tropical Africa, Asia and Australia, 
as well as North and South America, and several of 
the species of this genus have a very wide geo- 
graphical area. The North American species of 
this family number nearly one hundred. Dr. Gray 
makes few alterations in the limitation of the ge- 
nera. To Phacelia, Eutoca, Whitlavia, and Cosman- 
thus are referred, forming a rather polymorphous 
genus, so far as habit is concerned, and embracing 
some fifty species. Miltitzia of Gray is merged in 
Emmenanthes. In accordance with Mr. Bentham’s 
suggestion, his Ourisia californica and the Villarsia 
pumila of Grisebach are brought hither under the 
generic appellation of Hesperochiron. A few new 
species are described, and some reduced. 


The Pomaceae.—This group of plants has en- 
gaged the attention of botanists of the most 
opposite views regarding the limitation of fami- 
lies, genera, and species. Among the latest are 
Wenzig (Linnaea, 1874) and Decaisne (Nouvelles 
Archives du Museum, vol. ix.), of which we have a 
reprint before us. Bentham and Hooker (Genera 
Plantarum) reduce the number of genera to nine, 
and consider them as forming a tribe of the Rosa- 
ceae. Most Continental botanists, ‘including the 
two named, raise this group to the dignity of an 
independent family, but no two agree respecting 
the limits of the genera and species. M. Wenzig’s 
memoir is scarcely entitled to the same considera- 
tion as the more recent work of M. Decaisne, 
who, as a pomologist of the first rank, has made 
this group his special study for a long series 
of years. He admits twenty-four genera, in- 
cluding those established by Tournefort, Lindley, 
and other writers, besides three new ones—Do- 
cynia, Pourthiaea, and Micromeles—based upon 
species referred by other writers to Pyrus, Pho- 
tenia, &c. M. Decaisne takes his characters from 
the aestivation of the petals, the attachment of 
the ovules, the position of the radicle with regard 
to the cotyledons, number of cells in the ovary, 
and ovules in each cell, &c. 





The Cranial Nerves of the Spiny Shark, 
“ Echinorhinus spinosus.” — Messrs. W. Bruce 
Clarke and W. Hatchett Jackson, Demonstrators 
of Anatomy at the University Museum, Oxford, 
have just made a careful dissection of the cranial 
nerves of Echinorhinus spinosus, and have ar- 
rived at the following results, which differ more 
or less from those attained by other investiga- 
tors :— 

(i.) The three motor nerves of the eye are all 
present, but the third nerve, in addition to sup- 
plying the usual muscles, sends an extra branch 
to the external rectus, which is also supplied as 
usual by its own nerve, the sixth nerve. 

oe he Ramus —_ — in —— 
chus is single, judging from nbaur’s descri 
tion, is hon differentiated into eR. wiaiaiom 
and a R. nasalis, both arising at the same point 
from the main trigeminal trunk, The Ramus 





ophthalmicus runs behind the orbit and gives off 
dorsal sensory branches and a single ciliary nerve, 
and then perforates the anterior wall of the orbit. 
The Ramus nasalis runs below the superior and 
internal recti, and the superior oblique, as in man; 
and then perforates the anterior wall of the orbit 
about one-half externally to the R. ophthalmicus. 
The two nerves then anastomose repeatedly, and 
are jointly distributed to the skin on the dorsal 
surface and anterior margin of the snout. Con- 
sequently they must be regarded as a Ramus dor- 
salis, and cannot in any sense be said, as they have 
been said, to mark out an orbito-nasal cleft. The 
arrangement here described seems to be interme- 
diate between that found on the one hand in 
Hexanchus, and on the other in certain other 
sharks, as Acanthias and Carcharias. 

(iii.) The superior maxillary nerve is distributed 
chiefly to the skin below the orbit and on the in- 
ferior surface of the snout, the main stem running 
near the middle line, 

The inferior maxillary, after giving off a Ramus 
dorsalis and a muscular branch, is entirely distri- 
buted to the external surface of Meckel’s cartilage 
or the mandible. 

The facial, which in this shark has a Ramus 
dorsalis supplies the internal surface of the man- 
dible and the teeth it bears. It is the first nerve 
which has a visceral branch to the alimentary 
canal, This ventral nerve is distributed to the 
palate and to the teeth carried by the pterygo- 
palatine cartilage. 

From these facts it appears to follow :— 

(a) That the superior and inferior maxillary 
nerves respectively mark out a visceral cleft—the 
oral cleft. 

(3) That the palato-pterygoid cartilage is not a 
true visceral arch serially homologous with sub- 
sequent visceral arches, but is an intercalation—a 
result agreeing with the facts of embryology. 

(iv.) The vagus, which arises by four well- 
marked roots, gives off three or four Rami dorsales, 
and the lateral line nerve from its mode of origin 
and its distribution appears to correspond to a 
series of Rami dorsales. 

(v.) After giving off the branchial nerves, and 
before breaking up into cardiac and other visceral 
branches, the trunk of the vagus sends a nerve 
which, uniting with a factor derived from the 
cervical cord, supplies a muscle connected with 
the shoulder-girdle. In this nerve may perhaps 
be found the homologue of a spinal accessory. 

(vi.) There are four small nerves, the two an- 
terior of which rise from the inferior surface of 
the medulla oblongata, the two posterior a little 
further down, which pierce the occipital region of 
the skull. They must either correspond with 
spinal nerves which have lost their posterior roots, 
or they must be regarded as the anterior roots of 
the vagus. Against this latter view it might be 
urged that they do not join the main stem of the 
vagus, as do the anterior vagal roots described by 
Gegenbaur in Hexanchus. 

The first nerve is distributed solely to a muscle 
which rises from the exoccipital region of the 
skull, and is attached to the supra-scapula. 

The three succeeding nerves give branches to 
the same muscle and then join with the ventral 
cords of the first five undoubted spinal nerves, 
possessing well-marked posterior roots, to form 
the cervical plexus. The single trunk rising from 
the plexus first gives off the above-mentioned 
factor to the vagus branch described under (v.) 
supra, and then is distributed apparently to the 
muscles in front of the epicoracoid. . 

In these four nerves may perhaps be found the 
homologues of the hypoglossal. 

Gegenbaur concedes that in Hexanchus both 
hypoglossal and spinal accessory exist, bound up 
with the main trunk of the vagus. In Echinorhinus 
the facts described under (v.) and (vi.) respect- 
ively, appear to point to a further differentiation— 
a step in advance to the stage found in Hexanchus, 


M. W. pe Fonvrette has reported to the 
French Academy the particulars of his balleom 
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ascent from the gas-works of La Villette on May 2. 
They encountered a good deal of snow, which 
made their balloon heavier, and only permitted 
them to reach an altitude of 3,800 métres. About 
4 p.m. they entered four layers of cloud, which 


they estimated at 5,000 métres in thickness. They - 


commenced about 600 métres above the ground. 
The snow was in fine needles, like cut hair, and 
not branched. At 3,000 métres they saw two 
shadows of their balloon, the upper one elongated, 
large, and upright; the lower inverted, but not 
deformed. The two shadows were surrounded 
with an immense aureole. A little higher up they 
saw three aureoles at once: one round the balloon, 
another round the car, and a third embracing 
both. All exhibited the red tint innermost. At 
5.26 p.m. the sky was quite blue, but the sun so 
little bright that they could stare at it. 





Tue Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und Pida- 
gogik (Fleckeisen und Masius), vol. exii., part ii., 
contains an important article by H. Baumgart on 
the well-worn subject of the tragic catharsis. The 
writer subjects Bernays’ interpretation of «a@apac¢ 
ra0nparwr, and his whole treatment of the matter 
to a searching criticism. His own view of the ex- 
pression approximates to that of Lessing. While 
admitting the existence of a medical metaphor 
in the word k«afapow, he conceives rabaporc 
mabnparwy to mean “a purging taking place in 
the sphere of the emotions ;” a process by which 
the emotions are brought to their due measure of 
purity and intensity. And the whole passage 
about the effect of tragedy he translates thus: 
“Tragedy is the imitation of an action which, by 
means of sympathy and terror, effects a purgation 
upon the imperfect exhibition of these feelings.” 
The other articles of importance in this number 
are a number of contectanea by Biicheler, chiefly 
upon the Eugubine tables, and an interesting paper 
by Baehrens on the MS. tradition and criticism 
of the Vergilian opuscula. 

In the following number the veteran scholar 
G. F. Schémann discusses the question of the 
Athenian ephetae, a subject on which A. Philippi 
also contributes a lively controversial article 
against Scholl. Gustav Meyer writes on the sub- 
ject of the Macedonian language, warning scho- 
lars against a too hasty inference from the existing 
glosses as to the Hellenic character of this lan- 
guage assumed by Fick. F. Gérres contributes a 
— on the textual criticism of some of the 

istorians of the later Empire. 

A long article by Rieck, entitled “‘ Maturitiits- 
zeugniss, nicht Maturitiitspriifung,” occupies in 
both numbers a large part of the space given to 
educational matter. The writer argues with great 
earnestness in favour of a system of government 
inspection of the gymnasia, and against the pre- 
sent system of the granting of certificates of ma- 
turity after examination held jointly by the officers 
of the school and a representative of the Govern- 
ment. The granting of the certificate of maturity 
should, Herr Rieck thinks, be left entirely in the 
hands of the head master, and the interference of 
Government should be limited to a general super- 
intendence. _ The argument is based chiefly on 
the assumption that the present system of exami- 
nation tends to produce a dead level of uniformity 
hostile to the independent development of the 
schools, and fosters an inclination to cram and to 
deception. Space will not allow of our noticing 
the other and less important educational articles 
in these numbers. 


THE most important articles in the Zeitschrift 
fiir die Ocsterreichischen Gymnasien for March and 
April are the additions to Latin lexicography by 
Paucker and Wribel. An interesting biographical 
sketch of Robert Résler, by F. Krones, in the 
March number is well worth reading. 











MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN Socrety (Monday, 
May 10). 

F. C. Wace, Esq., in the ‘Chair. Mr. Pearson 
made a communication on the Mantuan vase, 
which he had inspected at Brunswick in January 
last. He commenced his remarks by reading a 
translation of the description of the vase given in 
a number of the volume for 1874 of a German art 
publication, issued at Stuttgart, called the Kunst 
handwerk, from which he also produced two 
plates, giving different views of the vase. This 
description first narrated the history of the vase, 
from the time that it was found in the plunder of 
the palace of the Gonzagas at Mantua, in the year 
1630, down to the time of its removal by the late 
Duke of Brunswick in 1830, at which time it still 
possessed the golden mounting now wanting; in 
1630 it was valued at 20,000 ducats (about 
9,000/.), since which date it has not changed 
owners by sale. The next point noticed was the 
golden mounting which is seen in the engravings 
given in the Leipzig Acta Eruditorum of 1683, 
or in vol. vii. of Gronovius’ Thesaurus. This 
mounting, said to be of late Gothic style (¢.e., the 
sixteenth century), was removed probably by the 
late Duke, at the time he had it with him, and is 
not now forthcoming. Now that it is removed, it 
is obvious that alterations were made in order to 
mountit, which slightly changed the styleof the vase 
as originally designed. The vase is about 64 inches 
high,and 24 in its diameter, where greatest: it is cut 
out of.a sardonyx of the shape of a kidney, which 
has five or six layers of white and brown. The 
stone is so cut as to enable the different hues to 
bring out into relief the figures engraved on the 
vase: of this the writer gives instances, which 
can only be properly recognised by inspection. 
The general subject of the work is the Presence 
of Demeter with Triptolemus at the Lesser 
Eleusinia, and differences of opinion as to some 
of the details need throw no doubt on its main 
design. A full discussion of this point will be 
found in the two publications of the seventeenth 
century referred to. Its date is fixed by Pro- 
fessor Riegel, of Brunswick, the writer of the 
memoir from which these remarks are an extract, 
from 150 B.c. to 100 4.D., and the style of the 
figures engraved on it is said to be that of the 
best period of Hellenic art. 

Mr. Pearson added some observations of his 
own in favour of the belief that we have in it a 
real onyx unguent-vase of the classical era. From 
the time of Herodotus down to that of Virgil, 
and of the Evangelists, small jars of the kind 
were evidently used for this purpose; and the 
size indicated by the word Xirea (less than a 

ound troy) answers fairly to the size of the 

fantuan vase. He also mentioned that the vase 
shows no tinge of dark red, a colour always found 
in the oriental onyx, a stone which the ancients 
and moderns agree in thus distinguishing from 
the common onyx. In conclusion, he bespoke the 
attention of the meeting to the bronze figure of a 
lion, said to have been erected by Henry the Lion 
on his return from the Crusades at the end of the 
twelfth century, standing on a high stone pedestal 
(near the cathedral) in the town of Brunswick. 


MereroroLoeicaL Society (Wednesday, May 19). 


Dr. R. J. Mann, President, in the Chair. The 
following papers were read :— 

“On some Practical Points connected with the 
Construction of Lightning Conductors,” by Dr. 
R.J. Mann. The paper dealt especially with the 
material and dimensions of conductors, the nature 
and influence of points, the essentials of earth 
contacts, connexion with metallic masses forming 
a part of the construction of buildings, the power 
of induction in producing return shocks, the 
dangerous action of metal chimney-pots upon un- 
protected chimney shafts, and the facility with 
which houses may be efficiently protected when 
the defence is made part of the original design of 











the architect. The conditions which were finally 
insisted upon as indi ble to efficiency of 
tection, were: (1) ample dimension and ‘un 
continuity in the lightning-rod ; (2) large ‘and free 
earth contacts, with frequent examination by 
galvanometers of the condition of these to prove 
that they are not in process of impairment t 

the operation of chemical erosion ; (3) ‘the em- 
ployment of sufficient points above todominate all 
parts of the building; (4) the addition of terminal 
points to the conducting system wherever any 
part of the structure of the building comes near 
to the limiting surface of a conical space having 
the main point of the conductor for its height, 
and a breadth equal to twice the height of that 
‘point from the earth for the diameter of its base; 
(5) the avoidance of all less elevated conducting 
divergencies within striking distance of the con- 
ductor, and especially such dangerous divergen- 
cies of this character as gas-pipes connected with 
the general mains, and therefore forming good 
earth contacts. 

“On Certain Small Oscillations of the Baro- 
meter,” by the Hon. Ralph Abercromby, F.M.S. 
These small oscillations of the barometer (some- 
times called “ pumping”) have long been asso- 
ciated with gusts of wind, but the precise nature 
of their action has not been determined. The 
author gives two examples as typical :—1. Window 
looking south, wind nearly south, in strong gusts, 
In this case the first motion of the barometer was 
always upwards about 0°01 inch, as if the effect 
of the wind, being arrested by the house, was to 
compress the air in the room. 2. A corner house, 
one window to south, another to west, wind 
south, in strong gusts. With the west window 
open, there were violent oscillations, but in this 
case the first motion was always downwards. On 
opening the south window as well, the pumping 
ceased. The explanation seems to be that the 
wind blowing past the west window drew air out 
of the room; but when the south window was 
opened as much air came in as was drawn out, 
and the pumping ceased. It is well known to 
medical men that many acute diseases are aggra- 
vated by strong winds, and the author has ob- 
served this distress to be associated with pumping 
of the barometer. He suggests the . following 
apa methods of palliation :—If windows can 

borne open, try by crossing, or otherwise alter 
ing the draughts, to diminish the distress. When, 
as in most cases, windows cannot be open, all 
doors and windows should be closely shut, as well 
as the vent of the chimney, if there is no fire; 
and, if possible, the patient should be moved toa 
room on the lee side of the house. 

“Proposed Modification of the Mechanism at 
coneg in use for reading Barometers, so that the 

hird Decimal Place may be obtained absolutely,” 
by R. E. Power, L.R.C.P. 





Numismatic Socrery (Thursday, May 20). 


Mr. W. C. Roperts exhibited the Ashantee 
Medal and the Best Shot Medal. The designs 
are by Mr. Poynter. 

Mr. ©. F. Keary read a in continuation of 
the subject raised y Mr. Pownall at the previous 
meeting—namely, the probability of Offa having 
employed Italian artists for his coins, In this 
paper the writer sought to show, by an examina- 
tion of the contemporary Italian coinage and of 
the English and Irish illuminated MSS. of the 
period, that the art upon these coins was entirely 
native. 





PuttoLoeicaL (Friday, May 21.—Anniversary 
Meeting). 


Tur Rev. Dr. Ricwarp Morris, President, in 
the Chair. The following members were elected 
the Society's officers for the ensuing session:— 
President, the Rev. Richard Morris. Vice-Presi- 
dents, the Archbishop of Dublin ; the ex-Bishop 
of St. Davids; Edwin Guest, Esq.; Whitley 
Stokes, Esq.; Alexander J. Ellis, Esq. Ordinary 
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Members, E. L. Brandreth, Esq.; C. Cassal, Esq. ; 
C. B. Cayley, Esq.; R. N. Cust, Esq.; the Rev. 
B. Davies; E. R. Horton, Esq.; the Rev. B. H. 
Kennedy ; Russell Martineau, Esq.; the Rev. J. 
B. Mayor; J. Muir, Esq.; James A. H. Murray, 
.; Henry Nicol, Esq.; Joseph Payne, Esq. ; 
Phe, Esq. ; Charles Rieu, ~ the Rev. W. 
W. Skeat cy the: Sweet, Esq.; Edward B. Tylor, 
Esq.; W. Wagner, Esq.; Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
Esq. Treasurer, William Payne, Ksq., The Keep, 
Forest Hill, London, S.E. Hon. Secretary, 
Frederick J. Furnivall, Esq., 3 St. George's 
Square, Primrose Hill, N.W. The thanks of the 
Society were voted to the Council of University 
College, for the use of the college reoms for the 
Society's meetings. The President read his An- 
nual Address, containing reports by (1) himself, on 
the work of the Society in 1874; (2) the Rev. 
Dr. J. Legge, on Chinese Philology ; (3) the Rev. 
T. K. Cheyne, on Semitic Philology ; (4) Professor 
ling, on Sanskrit ; (5) Mr. T. W. Rbys Davids, 

on Pali; (6) Mr. R. N. Cust, on the Vernacular 
es of India; (7) Mr. R. W. Morfill, on 
Russian Philology ; (8) Rev. Professor J. B. Mayor, 
on Greek ; (9) Professor Wagner, on Latin; (10) 
Mr. J. Rhys, on Keltic ; (11) himself on English 


" Philology; (12) the Rev. W. W. Skeat, on the 


English Dialect Society ; (13) M. Paul Meyer on 
Romance and Provencal; and (14) M. Picot, on 
Wallachian. The thanks of the meeting were 
voted to the President, and to the scholars who 
had helped him with their valuable reports. 





Laynzan Socrery (Monday, May 24.—Anniver- 
sary Meeting). 


Dr. G. J. Attman, F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. The Officers and Council of the Society 
for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 
President, Dr. G. J. Allman, F.R.S.; Treasurer, 
Dr. J. G. Jeffreys, F.R.S. ; Secretaries, F. Currey, 
F.R.S., St. G. J. Mivart, F.R.S; other members 
of Council, G. Bentham, F.R.S., G. Bush, F.R.S., 
W. T. T. Dyer, J. E. Hartwig, W. P. Hiern, Dr. 
J.D. Hooker, F.R.S., Major-General Scott, H. T. 
Stainton, F.R.S., R. B. Sharpe, Charles Stewart, 
J. J. Weir. The President then delivered the 
usual annual address. 








FINE ART. 


THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 
(Second Notice.) 


Mr. Watrer Duncan is a young painter of good 
capacity, in danger of doing himself less than jus- 
tice by a somewhat blunt and off-hand mode of 
execution. Hoodman’s Blind (a mediaeval game 
of blind-man’s buff) is a case in point; it shows 
that the artist has a true vein to work, but he 
does not work it with much stress. Undine rising 
from the Weil has not unnaturally an unreal look, 
yet is not so very unreal in detail when one looks 
into it. Agnes, a young woman cast up on the 
sea-shore, probably with the remains of life in her 
yet, and found by a labouring boy, has a fair 
amount of force ; but perhaps Zhe Sonnet may be 
Pronounced the best of the artist’s contributions— 
& plethoric cavalier of the Diirer period philander- 
ing aiter a handsome damsel, who walks on with 
mortifying unheedfulness. Mr. Brewtnall succeeds 
best with The Little Mermaid (“ Straight towards 
@ shore she swam with the handsome prince ”), 
and 7) he Alchemist ; the former has a certain fairy- 
air in the city and atmosphere, pleasantly 

felt, and the latter picture is ably done. The 
alchemist, in company with a stalwart assistant, 
18 gazing wistfully at the liquor in a phial; he is 
getting old, and feeble of eye and hand, and has a 
watery look, expectant, yet not thinking to 

ve come right even yet. Mr. Haag continues to 
paint Oriental subjects with effect, though they 
are done, as usual, rather too much by receipt. 
The Nargileh is talented, with the blueish-white 
daylight shining on the lustrous back of a brown 





mulatto boy, and on the silk of the master’s knee, Lord,” is about the most ambitious attempt we 


and elsewhere about his figure, in the luxurious 
interior. Waiting for the Coach is a nice speci- 
men of Mr. E. K. Johnson—a lady about to part 
from her son, who is going up to town, or in some 
other way launching out on the uncertainties of 
life. Miss Gillies paints with a good deal of 
sentiment The Old Peasant and his Daughter, pray- 
ing in sorrow-struck silence in a Catholic church ; 
the feeling of the design corresponds closely to its 
motto— It was too hard for me, until I went 
into the sanctuary of God.” Mr. Birket Foster 
is quite as much a figure-painter as a landscape- 
painter this year: the Fish Stall at Venice is the 
most noticeable of * his productions, and is 
markedly clever, although it lacks something of 
the sunny and joyous: one feels that the whole 
thing is contemplated by an outsider. The 
national type, if not English, is not rightly 
Venetian either—hardly more so than in the 
home-picture named A Cottage, with 1 group 
of a crockery-seller and rural customers. A 
Shrine, Venice, is very agreeable: a vegetable- 
boat is passing along the canal, and one of the 
girls has gone out of it into the little oratory, to 
repeat a simple prayer and come forthagain. Mr. 
Marsh persists in painting The Garden Seat—sub- 
stantially the same pictorial material that we 
observed and praised in the last exhibition of the 
Society, hengh now projected backwards from the 
eighteenth century into mediaevalism: we see the 
same blueish-green formless seat, and background 
of red and white roses, and of yellowing sunset 
sky. This iteration is not a promising symptom: 
moreover, the lady’s drapery is formless to an 
extreme degree. No doubt, however, some eulo- 
gium, had not this been already discounted, 
would be due to the work of the current year. 
A Gentleman of the Road is a peculiar subject 
cleverly treated by Mr. J. D, Watson—a mounted 
highwayman, whose horse stops to drink, while 
he looks round at the ill-omened remote sight of 
a criminal hung in chains, Jn the Wood, two 
lovers pausing by a pool, is also a good example 
of this highly competent and very prolific painter. 
Mr. E. Radford shows himself a careful executant 
in Blague—a Zouave in vivacious talk with a more 
than commonly bare-legged peasant woman: both 
the figures are well posed. Weary represents with 
similar merit an English girl sewing in her bed- 
room. 

Among the landscape-painters, we may give 
precedence to Messrs. Alfred Hunt, Albert Good- 
win, Boyce, and North, and Miss Clara Montalba. 
Mr. Hunt has hardly done anything in which we 
take more pleasure than in his leading work, The 
Pelican of Seaham unloading at Hastings—quick 
Work between Tides: not indeed that there is any 
peculiar beauty about its materials, but the charm 
of natural rather mournful sentiment, and of art, 
is paramount. We look from the brown sands to 
the heavy saturated sky, with its dim break of 
pink upon cumulus-clouds amid the indefinite 
grey, and hence to the huddle of sails on the sea- 
crait beached below the bluff of crag. Throughout 
there is a sense of practical life and daily occu- 

ation; the human population are doing their 
eel and the sky and sea, gathering and re- 
laxing, darkening and clearing, are doing theirs 
on their unmeasured seale. Another fine work is 
the Cloud March at Twilight: a boisterous sea- 
shore with a castled rock, somewhat recalling the 
style of Cox. When Summer Days are Fine, and 
A Rent in Wetherlam, might be cited as showing 
great knowledge, and the results of elaborate work 
aforetime, though these paintingsare not themselves 
particularly worked up; Goimg Nutting is even 
rather slight, and may have been done chiefly with 
a view to sale. Mr, Albert Goodwin makes a very 
choice and uncommon little thing of The Colours 
carried to their rest; a street-scene in a cathedral 
city, on a grey faint winter-day, with a detach- 
ment of soldiers marching along, their backs 
turned to the spectator. Eastward of Eden, 


with Cain “gone forth from the presence of the 





remember from Mr. Goodwin, who attains herein 
a fair level of success. The first murderer crouches 
by a leafless tree, near his unaccepted altar, under 
a stormy slaty sky, and amid herbage through 
which rock-masses protrude dispersedly. The 
Hospital of St. Cross is a noticeable and bold piece 
of effect ; the sky, heavy with rain, is grey almost 
to louring, and contrasts, not altogether pleasantly, 
with the profuse mantling red of a Virginia 
creeper. At Dunster, West Somerset, is an excel- 
lent example of Mr. Boyce—an artist whom we 
never miss without regret, nor re-encounter with- 
out enjoyment. This is a charming piece of 
mottled tinting, green, red, and deep grey, tanned 
and stained with age, flecked with the perpetual 
youth of sunshine. Very good again is On the 
Coast of Somerset ; a mounded hill-side covered with 
brushwood, close to the shallows of the sea, over 
which the horizon is of pale salmon-hue ; the stony 
plain at its margin is clumped with grass-tufts: a 
sheep comes there to browse what he may, and two 
rooks to pick up the worms. January in Algiers 
is an important painting by Mr. North: the orange- 
trees make the winter luscious, roses and fuchsias 
grow wild and free. It is a scene of prodigal beauty, 
almost morbid and oppressive, and in execution 
somewhat too unsubstantial. The Vicarage Croft 
exhibits a similar tone of feeling; lazy profusion, 
whose languor passes into melancholy. On the 
Way to the Campo Santo is a Venetian lagoon- 
piece by Miss Montalba, remarkably fine. The 
priests and other members of a funeral-party are 
passing in a boat near the Church of the Salute, 
ona close rainy day which deepens the colour 
without obscuring it: they flit noiselessly by the 
white houses, with tiled roofs of dark red merging 
into brownness. All the constituents of this scene 
are vividly felt and realised. 

Other landscape-painters whom we should not 
pass unmentioned are—Dodgson, Pennard Castle, 
Gower; E. A. Goodall, The Remains of the Cause- 
way which originally extended from the Nile to the 
Libyan Hills, described by Herodotus as a work 
more wonderful than the Pyramids; Glennie, View 
from the Capo di Sorrento; Collingwood Smith, 
Windsor from Datchet, with the afternoon sun 
blazing through a tree; Venice; Sunset on the 
Adriatic, from the Lido, Venice, a Reminiscence of 
Guido Rent the cloud-forms being thrown into a 
shadowy semblance of Guido’s Aurora; Bran- 
white, The Lake in Trotworth Park, Early Moon- 
light ; Powell, Loch Corruisk ; Alfred Fripp, The 
Mill Pool; H. P. Riviére, Sunset, Rome, with the 
Castle of Sant’ Angelo; Whaite, Snow in Harvest ; 
W. M. Hale, Moonrise, Lake of Como ; Palmer, 
The Travellers, highly characteristic of the master, 
and consequently, though not one of his very 
finest works, elevated and striking. 

Mr. Marks comes forward as one of the princi- 
pal animal-painters, with his two subjects named 
(in a rather superfluous resolve to be funny) 
Darby and Joan, and Edwin and Angelina, the 
former a pair of adjutant storks, the latter of 
cranes, quaint and elegant respectively. .4 Group 
of Horses and Cattle on the Histow Marshes, 
North Devon, is a leading specimen of Mr. Brittan 
Willis y and Mist on the Hill Side, a pleasant one 
of Mr. Jenkins—a group of sheep, with their 
breaths visibly exhaling. Mrs. Harrison (Poppies 
and Green Corn), and Mr. Albert Goodwin (4 
Black and White Study), represent floral art. The 
latter is, indeed, a figure-subject of an out-of-the- 
way kind, pourtraying a chimney-sweep in a 
conservatory, and a girl dressed in white muslin, 
accompanied by a Pomeranian dog; but the still- 
life here is the main ingredient. 


THE SOCIETY OF FRENCH ARTISTS. 
(Second Notice.) 
We have already spoken of this collection, so far 
as the contributions of M. Legros are concerned : 
we return to it to say a few words of the other 
leading exhibitors. 
Fortuny’s Bull-fight is an astounding piece of 
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bravura. It must no doubt be accepted as a 
mere sketch or dabbing-in of the subject, and as 
such it shows a fury of execution, an amount 
of point, certainty, and facility, enough to make 
the most accomplished painters open their eyes. 
One might even suppose it to have been jotted 
down as it stands during the performance in 
the arena. To see it is to believe in it; but 
no words of ours could realise to the reader's 
mind the whirl of its action, and the chaos 
of its precision. Munkacs: is an eminent pro- 
fessor of a style of art for which the name of 
“ the ugly style” would hardly be too strong: he 
is forcible, truthful, and artistic, but seems to 
like those aspects of human form and nature 
which come nearest to the brutal. His picture of 
Washerwomen is an example. His manner is not 
unrelated to that of M. Roybet, author of The 
Chessplayers: this latter picture, however, is con- 
siderably less extreme in the same direction. De 
Nittis paints The Skater (a lady), and other items 
of Parisian scenery and its population: he has an 
observant eye and an adroit touch, but works too 
much within the sphere of the jaunty. Two ex- 
cellent productions are the oil-pictures of Lher- 
mitte—The Market-place at Ploudal-Meizeau, 
Finisterre, and Une Fileuse Bretonne: the former, 
a composition of numerous figures, is skilful in 
the highest degree, and executed with great refine- 
ment. There is also a capital crayon drawing by 
this artist. The Flemish Interior, Seventeenth 
Century, by Pille, is a cross between the style of 
Leys,.and that of some of the older Low-Country 
masters knowing in the painting of white satin: 
it is an able piece of work. A small Millet ofa 
workman chopping timber, and Le Cahier Bleu, 
by Miss Nellie «aos young woman lying lazily 
and luxuriously on a fur-strewn sofa, reading 
a French novel, with her eyes on nearly the same 
lateral level as the printed page, and holding a 
paper-cutter between the leaves—should not be 
overlooked : the first is a fair though not a very 
important example, and the second is extremely 
clever. 

Among the landscape painters we encounter 
the brother-in-law of this lady, Mr. Alma-Tadema, 
and among the still-life painters her sister, Mrs. 
Alma-Tadema. Cherry Blossom—a tree in its 
yellowish-white bloom showing against a sky of 
a more dead or grey-tinged white. -is contributed 
by the former, and is a chvice little bit, although 
the result of the opposition between the two hues 
of white is rather noxious to the purity of the 
cherry-bloom, which looks in consequence almost 
dingy. The lady’s work is named Avant le 
Banquet: it shows a table richly provided 
with wine-glasses, plate, and other objects, 
and shows it excellently: there is little shade 
in the picture, and hence the items are con- 
gregated together with an effect tending towards 
confusion, but this is hardly a fault. A very fine 
ae mggeruot of this talented lady, a terra-cotta by 

alou, stands in the centre of the Exhibition 
room, highly lifelike in expression. Landscapes 
by Dupré, Corot, Courbet, C. F. Daubigny, 
Michel, and our own Wallis (Study of Oaks, 
Dartmoor, very forcible in its juicy handling), ap- 
pear on the walls to more or less advantagé; how- 
ever, not one of these is a work of exceptional 
importance. The Shepherd's Dog, by Troyon, is a 
good specimen, with much expression, and more 
drama than is usual with this painter: the canine 
guardian has to keep a vigorous and calculating 
look-out after his p to on a gusty inclement 
day. M. Fantin, as usual, supplies some first- 
rate flower-pieces: see especially the Narcissus, 
with its glass vase of opalescent blue, the Azaleas 
and Violets, and the Pansies - 

. M. Rosserrt. 








NEW PRINTS AND DRAWINGS AT THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


Tue sale of the ow and drawings belonging 
to the late Emile Galichon, which took place last 


week in Paris, has enabled the Keeper of the 
Department at the British Museum to make a 
very valuable addition to the national art trea- 
sures. It is much to the credit of the present 
Government that it has once more proved its 
liberality in supporting the interests of art, and 
that by the e of a special grant made for the 
urpose some of the most precious specimens be- 
Saatte to the late M. Galichon have passed into 
the national collection. The value and variety 
of the prints belonging to M. Galichon were 
widely known, and the sale attracted nearly 
all the principal private collectors on both sides 
of the Channel. But notwithstanding the keen- 
ness of the competition, the Museum has secured 
several examples of the highest importance, and 
a word of recognition is certainly due to English 
amateurs like Mr. Malcolm, who, in more than one 
instance, generously permitted the national col- 
lection to take precedence of his own. if it had 
not been for his self-denial, two at least of the 
most important prints must have passed beyond 
the reach of the resources at the command of the 
Museum. ; 


Among the drawings by old masters thus added 
to a ciation already rich, there is one which 
has a particular interest for the English student. 
One of the very few authentic works of Lionardo 
da Vinci in this country is the cartoon pos- 
sessed by the Royal Academy representing the 
Virgin and Saint Anne. The picture in the 
Louvre may or may not be the painter's 
own handiwork, but about the cartoon, notwith- 
standing some obscurity in its history, there 
can be very little doubt. It was exhibited in 
Florence about the’ year 1502, and the scheme of 
the composition is minutely and enthusiastically 
described by Vasari. The drawing from the 
Galichon collection represents a study for this 
cartoon. It is executed in chalk and Indian ink, 
and so far as all the essential parts of the design 
are concerned it is complete. There exists in the 
Academy at Venice a finished drawing in red 
chalk for the picture in the Louvre, but, so far as 
I am aware, this is the only drawing in existence 
in preparation for the cartoon in London. In the 
Galichon catalogue it was described as a drawing 
for the Virgin and St. Anne of the Louvre, but 
this is an error due no doubt to a want of 
, familiarity with the beautiful work which the 
Academy has so long kept concealed. For it must 
be borne in mind that the two compositions are 
altogether distinct. There are important differences 
between them which prove that the cartoon could 
not have been made as a study for the Louvre 
picture. Of these differences one relates to the 
arrangement of the two principal figures; another 
is the existence in the cartoon of the figure of the 
infant St. John. This figure does not belong to 
the painting, but it belongs to the cartoon at the 
Academy, and it also belongs to the Galichon 
drawing. By the acquisition of this drawing, 
therefore, we complete the history of the one in- 
disputable work of Lionardo that we possess in 
this country. At the foot of the paper on which 
the composition is made out are two or three 
sketches of engineering designs such as are scat- 
tered over many of Lionardo’s drawings, and on 
the other side is a study in profile of a male head 
of a type well known and often reproduced by the 
painter. On looking at the reverse of the design 
it may be observed that the outlines of the 
“rape composition have been traced through 

y means of sensitive paper, and this would seem 
to show, what is fully borne out by the general ap- 

arance of the drawing, that this was the sketch 
in which the artist by means of experiment worked 
out his idea to completeness, and that he after- 
wards took on another sheet a clean impression of 
its outlines. 

The remaining drawings may be taken in the 
order of the catalogue. There is a study by Fra 
Bartolomeo for a Holy Family, executed in his 
careful style with the pen, and slightly injured, as 





nearly all the master’s drawings are, by the action 





of the body colour which he has used to heighten 
the lights. It is, however, a very graceful com- 
position, showing the Virgin seated and holdi 
out the form of the infant Jesus to meet the prof- 
ferred caresses of the little St. John, who is in the 
arms of St. Elizabeth. To the left is the figure of 
St. Joseph between two angels. A sheet of 
studies by Botticelli forms an in ing feature 
in the series. On one side of the paper the artist 
has drawn a male figure in different attitudes and 
with different arrangements of drapery: on the 
other side there are three figures or three varied 
attitudes of the same - jarn The drawing, which 
is in excellent state of preservation, is executed 
with the silver point upon tinted paper and height- 
ened with white. In general character and in 
the prominence given to the study of costume and 
drapery, it resembles a drawing by Botticelli 
already possessed by the Museum. An old 
man’s head of the life-size, by Lorenzo di 
Credi, and two sheets of studies by Verocchio, 
may be mentioned together as works of pupil and 
master. The latter are a valuable addition to the 
collection at the Museum, which is not rich in 
works of Verocchio. They are chiefly studies of 
infant form in the nude, of great beauty and 
delicacy in workmanship, and possessing in the ‘ 
type of the face qualities that may be traced 
through the work both of Lionardo and Lorenzo 
di Credi. The drawings form part of an album 
of sketches by the master, the greater number of 
which are now in the collection of M. Lasalle of 
Paris. A remarkably fine drawing by Benedetto 
Montagna, the materials for a composition of the 
Coronation of the Virgin, attributed to Cosimo 
Rosselli, and a drawing of a head in profile by one 
of the early Venetianartists, may be mentioned as 
prominent among the remaining examples. 


The most important specimens of engraving be- 
long to the early Italian schools. Here we find 
a print of the Virgin with Saints by Giovanni 
Antonio da Brescia, of great beauty as well as of 
extraordinary rarity. The works of this engraver 
generally alternate in style between the art of 
Mantegna and that of Mare Antonio, with now 
and then a slight trace of Diirer’s influence, but 
the print now under notice possesses a distinct 
individuality. The method of execution with 
slanting lines shows the teaching of Mantegna, 
and there is no trace at all either in execution or 
sentiment of the system of Mare Antonio. But in 
the scheme of the composition and in the 
expression of the faces there is a tenderness and 
feeling which separates the work clearly from 
Brescia’s ordinary imitations of Mantegna. The 
Virgin, with the Child in her arms, is seated in a 
niche, the figures of the two saints Helena and 
Michael standing on either side of her. The 
mother’s face, of great sweetness, gazes calmly 
from the picture, while her arms encircle the child, 
to whom, with the right hand, she offers a pome- 
granate. St. Helena stands on the left gazing at 
the central group, and supporting, with joined 
hands, a large form of the Cross; on the other 
side St. Michael, winged and in armour, grasps @ 
sword with the right hand; and behind them 
both, and above the low stone parapet that tra- 
verses the design, the tops of cypress trees are 
imaged against a quiet sky. The design is of 
great beauty, and the workmanship is masterly: 
the softness and elegance of the draperies is spe- 
cially remarkable in a work executed upon these 
earlier principles of Italian engraving. This print 
was unknown to Bartsch, but it is described by 
Passavant (vol. v., No. 33). Another rare < 
men is a Saint Anthony by Nicoletto da Modena, 
not mentioned by either of the authorities. The 
landscape behind the figure, with its wide ex- 
panse of water bounded by rocky shores, is of 
considerable beauty ; and in this part of the print 
it is possible, as in many of the landscapes of 
Nicoletto, to trace the influence of Diirer. An- 
other print by the same master, also rare, repre- 
sents a design of a satyr cutting up a doe that 
hangs by the legs from the branches of a tree. 
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Both these works by Nicoletto are mentioned in 
the catalogue of his engravings published by 
M. Galichon in the fourth volume of the Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts. A small print of Hercules and 
Antaeus, by the “ master, of the year 1515,” and 
two examples of Mare Antonio, both needed to 
complete the Museum series, are among the re- 
maining engravings of the Italian schools. 

In works by German masters the Museum series 
wants little that the Galichon collection could 
supply; but a splendid proof of the St. Michael 
by Martin Schongauer replaces a very imperfect 
print of the same subject. Finally, I may men- 
tion an interesting addition to the more modern 

of the collection in several rare,etchings by 
Goya. For the first of these, called El Garotte, 
the Museum already possesses the artist's original 
drawing. This is numbered (246) in. M. Paul 
Lefort’s catalogue of the painter’s work. The 
three remaining examples—numbered respectively 
(255), (258), and (264)—are scarcely less remark- 
able as showing the artist's power. 

J. Comyns Carr. 








THE FRESCOES OF THE SISTINE CHAPEL. 


Mr. Heatn Witson delivered @ lecture on the 
frescoes of the vault of the Sistine Chapel on April 
29 before the Philological Society of Florence. 
He began by explaining that it was his intention 
to express a different opinion of the history of 
Michel Angelo’s connexion with the Chapel of 
Sixtus from that prevalent, based on the autho- 
rity of Vasari and Condivi. He gave a brief 
résumé of their statements, including the well- 
known story of the employment of the Florentine 
artists, their sudden dismissal, and Michel Angelo’s 
solitary labour, and his preparation even of colours 
and of lime for his work. He described Vasari’s 
account of the time occupied by the great artist 
over his work, and accepted by so many subsequent 
writers as true, and especially what both biogra- 
phers assert so emphatically, that he did not re- 
touch the completed frescoes in distemper colour, 
nor gild ornaments upon them, although requested 
to do so by the Pope. The lecturer also ad- 
verted to the current opinion that Michel Angelo 
began to paint on May 10, 1508. He then 
showed upon practical and technical grounds 
that this was impossible, as Michel Angelo had not 
been six weeks in Rome, and the preparations 
usually described, and arrival and dismissal of the 
Florentine artists were, in fact, impracticable in 
so short a time. He then showed by docu- 
mentary evidence that the vault was not even 
rough plastered, and that this operation was not 
completed till the following July. That Michel 
Angelo employed Francesco Guanacci to negotiate 
with the Florentine artists, and that they had not 
left Florence for Rome so late as July 24. That 
Michel Angelo himseif visited Florence soon after, 
and that his contract with them, although not 
dated, was obviously written afterwards. He 
showed that Michel Angelo did not unceremoniously 
dismiss them all; he provided for possible failure 
of the om of assistance, and employed assistance 
and did not ye alone, although he did most of 
the work with his own hands. He showed that 
he could not grind hundredweights of colour in 
addition to his work as an artist, nor prepare 
@ for more than ten thousand square feet of 
vault, and rescued the memory of the artist 
from these foolish stories. He showed that when 
the chapel was first exhibited to the Roman 
people it could not be one-half of it. The pay- 
ments by the Pope show that it was even less than 
one-third. The lecturer dwelt upon the effect of 
the frescoes on the style of Raphael, and ex- 
pressed his belief that that great artist was 
not personally responsible for the intrigue of 
ramante to deprive Michel Angelo of the rest 
of the commission to paint the vault. Having 
described at some length the subjects of the 
frescoes, and Michel Angelo’s purpose as well as 
his treatment of his theme, the lecturer then stated 





what he had seen when he closely examined the 
frescoes from the scaffold provided by the Papal 
authorities. 
Angelo had not painted without assistants, and 
showed by a letter of his that Jacopo Z. Indaco 
remained with him till January, 1509. He saw 
clearly that the assertions of the biographers, that 
he had not retouched the frescoes in distemper, 
were entirely erroneous, for they are in almost 
every part glazed and retouched with size colour, 
the size in which is so soluble that a wet finger 
will remove it. He also described the parts of 
the frescoes which Michel Angelo had gilt. He 
then offered evidence which showed that Michel 
Angelo was still painting in the Chapel after the 
sack of Prato and the fall of Florence under the 
Medici in 1512, and that he completed the vault 
of the chapel towards the end of that year. That 
he never was paid the balance due on his contract, 
and that Julius died in his debt. The lecturer 
gave touching extracts from letters by Michel 
Angelo showing his personal sufferings and the 


harsh treatment to which he was exposed. He 


ended thus:— 

“It might have been supposed that every means 
would have been taken to ensure the safety and pre- 
servation of the frescoes of the Chapel of Sixtus. Such 
is not the case; they are neglected, they have been 
wilfully maltreated. It may be asked by whom— 
whether by the troops of foreign barbarians or by 
revolutionary mobs? By neither, but by the sacristan 
and church decorator. These ignorant and uncon- 
scious enemies of genius and of its works have smoked 
to inky darkness the noblest pictures in the world 
with biazing tapers, or have nailed their gaudy 
hangings to the most precious examples of Italian 
art. 

“Many square feet of the fresco of the Last 
Judgment are defaced by ladders placed against it to 
fasten up the tapestry of an altar-piece, the iron 
framework of which is fixed in the painting. 

“ Cobwebs hang from every part of the ceiling, and 
the busy spiders, in undisturbed security, weave 
myriads of their nets over the surface of the master- 
pieces. But this is not all; at some time much of the 
vault has been washed by the rudest hands with a 
caustic fluid, which in many parts has injured the 
frescoes beyond hope of restoration. In some places 
the plaster has fallen down, and has been mended 
with a carelessness which would have been discredit- 
able in the dwelling of poverty. 

“Where is there a lover of art or of his country, 
or of the memory of Michel Angelo, whose pulses do 
not quicken when he reflects on the indignity with 
which these great creations have been treated ? 

“They cannot be allowed to perish. The evil 
which has been done is of a past age. Among the 
good signs of the present we may reckon the care 
now taken both of the monuments of Christian art 
and of all art everywhere, and that it is felt that 
negiect is inexcusable, and a betrayal of the interests 
and of the most precious records of history and of 
civilisation. 

“In Rome at the present time we may mark with 
gratitude and respect the loving care with which the 
venerable Pontiff has directed the preservation and 
restoration of some of the most interesting and valuable 
monuments of Christian art in the world. We may, 
therefore, hope that this will be extended to the 
Chapel of Sixtus and the noble works of art which it 
contains. 

“Florence is about to celebrate the fourth centenary 
of the birth of her greatest artist, who at the same 
time was one of her noblest citizens. That celebra- 
tion will be felt to be imperfect if it be allowed to 
pass without steps being taken to preserve for future 
ages the frescoes by Michel Angelo in the Sistine 
chapel.” 








ART SALES. 


Tue sale of the paintings of Millet took place 
on the 10th inst., at the Hétel Drouot. The col- 


lection chiefly consisted of some sixty paintings 
and studies, principally of Gréville and in Nor- 
mandy, with various sketches taken in Auvergne. 
The Fisherman’s Family, 2,700 fr.; Little Shepherdess 
seated, 10,000 fr.; Mother with her Children, 
7,050 fr. ; A Shepherdess (Winter), 3,000 fr. ; The 


He found evidence that Michel 





Beach at Gréville, 2,100 fr.; Cliffs and Rocks of 
Gréville, 3,900 fr. ; House in the Village of Gruchy- 
Gréville, with sea view, 6,400 fr.; Millet’s House 
at Gréville, 4,000 fr.; Milkmaid leaning against a 
Tree, 7,600 fr.; Woman spreading out Linen, 
4,200 fr.; Potato gathering, 4,000 fr.; Wool- 
combing, 4,600 fr.; Woman carrying two Pails, 
5,150 fr.; Woman milking a Cow, 6,800 fr. ; Sheep- 
shearing, 7,100 fr.; Rocks and Apple-trees near 
Barbizon, 4,000 fr.; Wood Clearer, 10,000 fr. ; 
End of the Day, 7,300 fr.; Pig Killers, 24,000 fr. ; 
Shepherdess seated on a rock, 13,000 fr. ; Shepherdess 
watching her Flock, 4,700 fr. ; Fishing-boats at Sea, 
6,300 fr.; Cowherd calling his Cows, 4,000 fr. ; 
Whirlwind, 10,900 fr.; Church of Gréville, 
12,200 fr.; Normandy Milkman, 5,000 fr. ; Donkey 
on a Common, 6,950 fr. ; Hunting by Torchlight, 
5,000 fr.; Shepherdess returning with her Flock, 
Setting Sun, 11,000 fr. ; The Sea seen from the Pas- 
tures of Gréville, 14,200 fr. The water-colours and 
crayons all sold well: An Auvergnat Girl tending a 
Goat, 2,936 fr. ; and A little Shepherdess knitting, 
2,500 fr. The sale realised 221,034 fr. (8,8417. 7s.). 


Tue choice collection of engravings and niellos 
of the late M. Galichon, director of the Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts, was dispersed at the Hétel Drouot 
on the 10th and following days. The specimens 
were all of the first order; for the works of en-" 
gravers had been the study of his life, and his 
judgment not even second to Bartsch or Passa- 
vant, the great oracle of collectors. Of the nielli:— 
The Adoration of the Magi, by Maso Finiguerra 
sold for 4,100 fr.; Pyramus and Thisbe, 905 fr. ; 
Artaxerxes receiving the Head of Cyrus, 700 fr. ; 
Vulcan, 455 fr.; Knife handle, 705 fr.; Hercules 
and Dejanira, 825 fr.; Psyche, 300 fr.; A Pax, 
650 fr. Among the engravings:—B. Baldini, 
Adoration of the Magi, 2,000 fr. ; Jacopo Barbari 
(the Master of the Caduceus), Man carrying a 
Cradle, 420 fr.; Venus, 600 fr.; Satyr playing 
the Pipe, 900 fr.; Sacrifice to Priapus, 1,080 fr. ; 
St. Sebastian, 4,105 fr.; Woman looking in a 
Glass, 1,205 fr.; G. A. de Brescia, Virgin with 
Saints, 7,700 fr.; Hercules killing the Lernaean 
Hydra, 1,200 fr. ; J. Campagnola, The Samaritan, 
2,300 fr. ; Ganymede, 1,900 fr.; The Young Shep- 
herd, 2,550 fr.; D. Campagnola, Twelve Childfen 
dancing, 3,700 fr. ; Albert Diirer, Adam and Eve, 
2,990 fr. ; St. Eustachius or St. Hubert, 2,550 fr. ; 
Melancolia, 960 fr. ; The Coat of Arms with Death, 
2,150 fr.; A. Vandyck, Titian and his Mistress, 
330 fr.; P. Filindt, Lamps, cups, goblets, and 
seventy pieces of metal work, 4,000 fr.; Claude 
Lorraine, Setting Sun, 1,800 fr. ; Description of the 
Fétes given by the Ambassador of Spain on the 
News of the Election of Ferdinand IIL, 4,250 fr. ; 
Lucas of Leyden, David playing the Harp before 
Saul, 620 fr.; The Passion of Our Saviour (nine 
engravings), 3,900 fr.; Return of the Prodigal 
Son, 8,600 fr.; Conversion of St. Paul, 1,550 fr. ; 
Temptation of St. Anthony, 1,500 fr.; Mary 
Magdalen, 8,500 fr.; Mars and Venus, 1,850 fr. ; 
F. Lippi, The Annunciation, 3,305 fr.; Christ 
presented to the People, 3,305 fr.; The Presentation 
in the Temple, 1,005 fr.; A. Mantegna, Entombment, 
920 fr.; Mocetto, Triumph of Neptune, 2,605 fr. ; 
The Virgin enthroned, 3,900 fr.; Bacchus, 3,150 fr. ; 
N. da Medena, Orpheus, 1,005fr.;. The Vestal 
Lucia, 1,950 fr.; B. Mantegna, Rape of Europa, 
1,000 fr.; Man with an Arrow, 2,705 fr.; St. 
Jerome-and another Saint, 2,000 fr. ; Marcantonio 
Raimondi, David slaying Goliah, 1,300 fr. ; De- 
scent from the Cross, 2,000 fr.; St. Paul preaching 
at Athens, after Raffaelle, 3,005 fr.; Notre-Dame 
a TEscalier, 4,705 fr.; Vierge au Palmier, after 
Raffaelle, 3,500 fr.; Judgment of Paris, after 
Raffaelle, 6,705 fr.; The Vintage, after Raffaelle, 
2,250 fr.; Venus and Cupid, 2,705 fr.; Mars, 
Venus, and Cupid, after Mantegna, 1,400 fr.; 
Amadeus, after Francia, 2,300 fr. ; Poetry, after 
Raffaelle, 2,500 fr.; St. Cecilia, after Raffaelle, 
2,950 fr.; The Serpent speaking to a Youth, 
4,000 fr.; The Singer, after a design of Raimondi, 
7,005 fr. ; Les Grimpeurs, 3,600 fr. ; Pietro Aretino, 
after Titian, 3,500 fr.; Rembrandt, Christ preach- 
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ing, 1,100 fr.; Christ healing the Sick (the Hun- 
dred Guilder Piece), 9,600 fr. ; Christ presented to 
the People, 4,700 fr.; St. Jerome, 2,605 fr.; The 
Canal, 2,000 fr.; Rembrandt's Mill, 630 fr.; The 
Gold-weigher, 700 fr.; Portrait of John Lutma, 
3,000 fr.; John <Asselyn, 3,000 fr.; The Cottage 
and Hay Barn, 6,511 fr.; Robetta, The Virgin, 
580 fr.; Schoengauer, The Entombment, 500 fr. ; 
The Virgin seated in a Court, 2,005 fr.; Death of 
the Virgin, 1,505fr.; St. George, 1300fr.; St. 
Michael, 2,500 fr.; ,C. De Sesto, Decollation of 
St. John the Baptist, 7,000 fr. ; Zagel, Martyrdom 
of St. Sebistian, 400 fr. 


Tue collection of the late M. Adolphe Fould, 
son of the minister of Napoleon III., was dis- 
persed on May 14, at the Hotel Drouot. It con- 
sisted of ancient and modern pictures and a large 
number of water-colour drawings. Among the 
pictures were :—Boucher, A Concert in a Park, 
2,600 fr.; Danloux, The Little Gluttons, a pair, 
2,200 fr.; Fragonard, Young Woman inspired by 
Love, 2,900 fr.; Kraus, The Night Watcher, 800 fr. ; 
Lépicié, The Proposal, charming picture full of 
feeling, dated 1776, 5,000fr.; Reynolds, The Prome- 
nade, 1,005 fr.; Roslin, supposed Portrait of Mdme. 
Roslin, 2,000 fr.; Valkenburg, Stl Life, worthy 
of Weenix, 1,950 fr.; EK. Detaille, Un Incroyable, 
3,035 fr.; Marilhat, The Caravan, 9,000 fr. ; 
Camille Roqueplan, Rousseau gathering Cherries 
with Madlles. de Graffenried and Galley, 4,000 fr. ; 
Tissot, A Walk outside the Ramparts, 7,000 fr. ; 
Debucaut, Public Féte upon the Place de la 
Concorde, 750 fr.; and The Marché des Innocents, 
body-coloured drawing, 1,000 fr.; and another, 
The Grandfather, 601 fr. 


M. ALEXANDRE, whose house was the most 
celebrated in Europe for fans, sold his col- 
lection on the 12th of this month, consisting of 
numerous paintings on fans not mounted, among 
which were some by the first artists :—H. Baron, 
Féte in a Park, 1,520 fr.; Mdme. Calamatta, 
The Triumph of Venus, after Boucher, 1,360 fr. ; 
Auguste Delacroix, A Breton Marriage, 1,030 fr. ; 
Fragonard, The Serenade, 1,160 fr.; and The 
Rustic Repast, 1,030 fr.; A Repast at Venice, 
1,200 fr.; Life in a Chateau, 1,200 fr.; Lami, 
Ball at the Opera, 1,950 fr.; and the Fountain of 
Youth, 1,950 fr.; Couture, Pierrot before the Trv- 
bunal, 3,800 fr.; Wyld, View of Genoa, mounted 
upon a tortoiseshell fan, 1,100 fr. The sale pro- 
duced 70,745 fr. (2,8307.). 


On the 18th and 19th Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 
son and Hodge sold the fine collection of etchings 
and engravings formed by the late Mr. Vaughan, 
for which the prices obtained were extraordinary. 
The works of Albert Diirer, Mare Antonio, and 
Rembrandt were especially fine:—Albert Diirer, 
Adam and Eve, 491. 10s.; The Passion, 261. 10s. ; 
The Nativity, 251.; The Crucifixion, 30 gs3.; The 
Prodigal Son, 11l.; The Virgin with a Crown of 
Stars and Sceptre, 201. 5s.; Another, 22/. 10s. ; 
Vorgin with a Pear, 111. 15s.; Another, finer im- 
pression, 20 gs.; The Virgin and Child with the 
Monkey, 30 gs.; St. Jerome in his Cell, 701. 10s. ; 
Another, 25/. 10s.; The Great Fortune, 211. 10s. ; 
Lady and Gentleman walking, 451. 108.; Des- 
noyers, La Vierge au Poisson, 141.; Hollar, Ant- 
werp Cathedral, 171. 5s.; Lucas van Leyden, 
David playing before Saul, 251. 108.; The Poet 
Virgil, 101. 15s. ; Miiller, St. John, after Domeni- 
chino, 17/.; Nanteuil, Zwrenne, 17/.; Mare An- 
tonio Raimondi and school, Joseph and Potiphar's 
Wife, 8. 158.; The Massacre of the Innocents, 
741. 10s.; Our Saviour in the House of Simon the 
Pharisee, 581.; The Descent from the Cross, 64l. 
Paul preaching at Athens, 771.; The Virgin as- 
cending the Steps of the Temple, 201. 15s. ; La Vierge 
au Paimier, 42 gs.; La Vierge au Berceau, 601. ; 
The Martyrdom of St. Lawrence, of the rare state, 
with the “two forks,” 48/.; The Five Saits, 
201. 10s.; St. Cecilia, 651.; The Martyrdom of St. 
Félictté, 115l.; Dido, 281.; Alexander and the 

Works of Homer, 135l.; The Triwmph of Titus, 
641.; Mount Parnassus, 371.; The Dancing Faun, 


371. 10s.; Mercury, 471. 10s.; Cupid and the 
Graces, 201. 10s.; L’ Homme et la Femme aux 
Boules, 631.; The Virtues, 231.; The Women with 
Signs of the Zodiac, 351.; The Cassolette, 271. 10s. 
Rembrandt: Rembrandt leaning on a Stone Sill, 
321. 10s.; Rembrandt drawing, 261. 10s.; The 
Angel appearing to the Shepherds, 321. ; The Flight 
into Egypt, 301. 10s.; Christ with the Doctors, 
301. ; Our Lord before Pilate, splendid impression 
of the second state, 166/.; The Crucifixion, first 
state, 697. 10s.; the Ecce Homo, first state, 871. ; 
The Descent from the Cross, second state, 731. ; 
St. Jerome, 501. 10s.; St. Francis, 501.; Jason and 
Creusa, first state, 401. 10s.; 4 Woman holding an 
Arrow, 301.; The Three Cottages, 421. ; Landscape 
with a Flock of Sheep, 51l.; Renier Ansloo, 331. ; 
Young Haaring, a magnificent impression in the 
first state, sold for the enormous price of 330U. ; 
John Lutma, first state, 1151.; John Asselyn, first 
state, 701.; Ephraim Bonus, 901.; Utenbogardus, 
301.; John Cornelius Sylvius, 901. 10s.; The Great 
Coppenol, third state, 110/.; The Great Jewish 
Bride, 321. 10s, Martin Schoen, St. James fight- 
ing against the Saracens, 971.; Woman taken in 
Adultery, 311. 10s.; C. Visscher, The Skaters, 
after Ostade, 17/.; Wille, Les Musiciens Ambu- 


Woolett, The First Premium Landscape, after 
Smith, 10/. 5s.; M. Zagel, The Tournament, 25l. 
10s. The amount realised was 4,888/. 12s. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE are gratified to learn that the Queen lately 
approved of the grant of a pension of 100/. a-year, 
from the Civil List, to the widow of the late 
sculptor, Mr. J. Birnie Philip. Nothing is more 
deceptive than large and seemingly lucrative com- 
missions in fine art. We have it on good authority 
that the expenses entailed upon Mr. Philip by his 
great undertaking, the half of the sculptured 
podium of the Albert Monument in Hyde Park, 
swallowed up all his profits. 


Tue most recent acquisitions of the South 
Kensington Museum consist of a fine series of 
examples of Japanese art workmanship from the 
collection of the well-known author of Tales of 
Old Japan. The principal of these works is a 
magnificent enenie wrought in iron, by Miyéchin 
Muniharn, a Ja 
century. ‘Under Heaven there never was a 
smith the equal of Miyéchin Muniharn.”—(Japan 
Cyclopedia.) The bird has apparently just swooped 
down with wide-spread wings and settled upon a 
rock. The animation shown in the form of the 
creature is really fine, and tells us, if any evidence 
were necessary, that Japan must have boasted of 
artists of no mean talent three centuries ago. The 
other acquisitions are a tazza supported by a 
dragon, in bronze, by Té Un, eighteenth century ; 
a tazza decorated with cranes, in bronze, by Sei 
Min, eighteenth century ; a tazza decorated with 
dragons, in bronze, by Ts Un, eighteenth century ; 
a tazza with Indian decorations supported on four 
elephants’ trunks, in bronze, by Sei Min, eighteenth 
century ; a toy halberd, consisting of a dragon’s 
head, in bronze, eighteenth century; a small fish 
in bronze, by an artificer of the Tokugawa family 
eighteenth century; and a group of a dragon and 
tiger, fighting (emblematic of the wars of the 
elements), by Sei Min, eighteenth century.. In 
the same glass case is a collection of Chinese and 
Indian works of art in jade (some jewelled) and in 
bronze, purchased at the sale of the late well- 
known collector, Colonel Guthrie. 


Mr. HeMAns writes to us from Rome:—“ It 
has lately been discovered that Raphael's cele- 
brated picture, the Deposition from the Cross, the 
chief treasure of the Borghese Gallery, has been 
much damaged, cracks having appeared on the 
surface. The Prince Borghese requested the 
Academy of S. Luke to investigate. Two well- 
known artists deputed by that body reported, after 





due inspection, that a restoration was requisite. 


lants, 171. 10s.; L’ Instruction Paternelle, 151. 15s. ; | 





nese artificer of the sixteenth | 





The Prince, aay | to act on this professional 
advice, consigned the picture to the Academ 
with the request that a competent artist might bs 
chosen for the task, and commissioned by the 
S. Luke Academicians themselves to undertake 
what is necessary for the preservation of this 
masterpiece in the Borghese Palace. An article 
on this subject is given in the first number of the 
newly-commenced periodical, Roma Artistica, 
published at Rome—the only ‘Belle Arti’ paper 
of any note now appearing in this city.” 

M. BertRAnDeE has, after a fashion not uncom- 
mon on this side of the Channel, reprinted in the 
Revue Archéologique (May) an article on the 
Gauls, which he had written for the Dictionary of 
the French Archaeological Commission, and had 
read before the Académie des Inscriptions in April. 
But this effort at publicity is warranted by the 
needs of the subject, which is the distinction 
between the terms Celts and Gauls now so con- 
stantly confused. The Gauls were simply a 
branch of the great Celtic race, and did not 
assume the compact form of a distinct nation till 
the fourth or fifth century B.c. Archaeologically 
the remains of the Celts are to be distinguished 
as consisting of tools and arms of stone with a 
mixture of objects in bronze, while in those of the 
Galli or Galatae iron is conspicuous. It seems to 
have been with the introduction of iron that the 
Gauls rose into national importance. The Celtic 
remains are to be found principally in the west of 
France, the Gaulic in the east and south-east. 


Wuat was formerly only a very reasonable con- 
jecture, viz., that the ancient name of Scopelos, 
one of the islands of the Cyclades, was Peparethos, 
has now become an established fact by the dis- 
covery in a sixteenth century MS., containing ex- 
tracts from Cyriac of Ancona, of a Greek inscrip- 
tion copied by him in Scopelos where Peparethos 
is given as the name of the island. The inscription 
bears the date of the Archon Coponius Maximus, 
and belongs to the first or second century A.D. This 
discovery has been made by M. Riemann, of the 
French schools at Athens and Rome, and is com- 
municated by M. A. Dumont to the Revue Archéo- 
logique for May. 


M. Ravatsson communicated in April to the 
Académie des Inscriptions a paper on the meaning 


_ of the banquet scenes which are frequently repre- 





sented on Greek sepulchral stelae. He contends 
that these scenes do not represent, as is supposed, 
a leave-taking between the deceased and _ his or 
her relatives on earth, but a reunion of these per- 
sons in an after world. It may be so, but it is not 
easy to forget to what lengths this same idea of a 
reunion led Panofka in his explanations of 
legendary subjects. It was his dewx ex machina. 


Tue Exhibition of Corot’s works was opened at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts on the 22nd instant. 
It includes about 250 of the master’s pictures and 
studies. 


Tue Journal des Débats announces that a French 
subject, M. Blin, has bought the site of the an- 
cient Cetobrica, near Setubal in Portugal. Ceto- 
brica, the port and arsenal of Sertorius, was 
pn Pero by the sea in the fifth century of our 
era, but the subsidence of the waters in 1814 re- 
stored the ruins to sight beneath their covering of 
sand. Only one previous attempt at exploration is 
recorded, which yielded, imperfect as it was, rich 
results ; and it is now hoped that M. Blin will set 
on foot a systematic and thorough exploration of 
the buried city, which will yield results not un- 
worthy to be compared with those attained at 
Pompeii. The Débats is not without hopes that 
a stroke of the axe may lay bare the statue of Ser- 
torius and his white fawn. 


A vERY important decree was issued on the 
22nd inst. on the proposition of the French 
Minister of Public Instruction, of which the fol- 
lowing are the principal provisions :— 

(1) The establishment of an Upper Council of Fine 
Arts in the Ministry of Public Instruction, composed of 
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the Minister, Secretary, and Director, the prefect of 
the Seine, twelve artists (six painters, two sculptors, 
two architects, one engraver, one musician), two 
members of the Academy of Inscriptions, one mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences, the erpetual Secre- 
tary of the Academy of Fine Arts, the Teton of the 
Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts, of the Conservatoire 
Nationale de Musique, of museums, of batiments 
civils, a member of the Sévres Commission, and 
eight persons distinguished by their knowledge of 
art; (2) the members who do not sit er officio to be 
nominated annually by the Minister of Public In- 
struction ; (3) the Council to hold ordinary meetings 
once a month ; (4) the Council may be called upon to 
give its opinion on the organization of exhibitions of 
living artists, on prize competitions, on general ques- 
tions relating to art-teaching and national manufac- 
tures, on state subscriptions to art works and publi- 
cations, and undertakings and missions relating to 
the arts. A sub-committee nominated by the 
minister may be consulted as to commissions for 
works of art, purchases, &c. The other clauses 
have for their principal object to give the Minister 
of Public Instruction the entire initiation and con- 
trol with regard to the proceedings of the Council. 


One of the latest discoveries in Pompeii is a 
small woollen manufactory, situated very near the 
house where the fresco representing Orpheus was 
recently discovered. Several charred fragments of 
tapestry were found in this place beside various 
machines for carding and weaving wool. 


A. sALE of pictures has lately taken place in 
Paris for the benefit of the French artist, Henri 
Monnier, who has become reduced in circum- 
stances through long-continued illness. Many of 
the most distinguished French artists contributed 
drawings and paintings, and the sale realised alto- 
gether 28,450 fr. 


Tue Minister of Public Instruction in Italy has 
called the attention of the Italian Chamber to the 
injuries accruing from damp and other causes to 
the celebrated painting of the Last Supper, by 
Andrea del Sarto, in the refectory of the ancient 
convent of San Salvi, near Florence. ; 


Mopern sculpture, to judge by the results of 
the Clesinger sale which took place last week in 
Paris, does not seem to be held in very high esti- 
mation by our French neighbours. Out of the 
nineteen works put up, only nine were sold, and 
these even may almost be said to have been given 
away, such absurdly small sums did they fetch. 


A piscussIon is going on in Rome at the ae 
sent time concerning a fine portrait of Raphael 
now in the possession of Cardinal Mossarenti. 
Several good judges consider this portrait to have 
been painted by Raphael himself; while others, 
equally sagacious, controvert this opinion. It 
represents the artist at the age of twenty-five or 
twenty-six. 

Tue French Archaeological School in Rome is 
about to close its winter course of study, the 
second since the establishment of the institution. 
It is believed that the results obtained will confirm 
the favourable opinion expressed. by the French 
Academy of Inscriptions and Literature on the 
work of the first year. The school is now located 
<= conn and secluded mansion on the slope of 


nirinal, near the once green and solitary vale 

now filled up to make the Via Nazionale. The 
establishment consists of the scholastic staff and 
six pupils from the Normal Sehool, the School of 
( and the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. There 
18.@ good library, which bids fair to be a great 
Tesource to studious Frenchmen. residing in, or 
Sistine wished Rome. M. Albert Dumont, the 
ished Director of the new French Institute 

at Rome, has, according to a correspondent, been 
invited. to join the scientific Academy of. the 
Tincei (lynxes), of which Signor Sella is president, 
and which reckons some of the most; eminent 
Scientific and learned men of the day among its 
members. This compliment—one fully deserved 
by M. Dumont, who is the author of several eru- 
dite works—has also been paid to Herren Henzen 





and Helbig, the heads of the German Archaeo- 
logical Institution. 

Dr. Kart Scmnaass, the well-known German 
writer and art critic, died at Wiesbaden, May 20, 
at the age of seventy-seven. Although Dr. 
Schnaase was by profession a jurist, and graduated 
in jurisprudence at Kénigsberg in 1825, he was 
early led to devote himself to the study of art 
through the interest excited in his mind by a visit 
to Italy, made soon after the close of his university 
career. In 1834 appeared his Letters from the 
Netherlands, and from that period to the very end 
of his life he continued to write on questions of 
art. His History of the Fine Arts, begun in 1843 
and completed in 1874, is a standard work, charac- 
terised by deep research, extensive general learn- 
ing and special technical familiarity with the 
subject, and is considered by Germans to 
take the first place among books of its kind. In 
1858 Dr. Schnaase, in conjunction with his 
personal friends Griineisen and Schnorr, 
founded the Christliches Kunstblatt, and about the 
same time he resigned the legal appointments 
which he had held for some years at Berlin, in 
order that he might devote himself exclusively to 
the studies for which he had a stronger predilec- 
tion than for professional pursuits. 


Ir has been officially announced at Madrid that 
a general exhibition of pictures, statuary and other 
specimens of the fine arts will be held next 
October in the Spanish capital, and in accordance 
with a royal ordinance, such exhibitions are from 
this time forth to be triennial. 


A statvE of Jacques Callot, modelled by M. 
Laurent, and to be cast by Barbedienne, is to be 
erected in one of the principal squares of Nancy. 


M. Epmonp Bonnarrf has recently presented 
to the Louvre the remarkable head of St. Mark, 
a piece of French sculpture of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, which he exhibited last summer at the Palais 
Bourbon. It appears to have been broken away 
from some pa 28 but its size and dignity pro- 
claim it to have been more than a mere archi- 
tectural ornament. It was engraved last year in 
the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 


Tue distinguished professor Francesco Camil- 
letti Perotti has designed some tables of elemen- 
tary ornament for the use of technical or normal 
schools in Italy, that possibly might be of use to 
students in this country. They are published 
by Messrs. Liberati in Perugia. 


Tue Italian Government is re-organising, under 
the superintendence of the Commendatore Aloysio 
Juvasa, the large chalcographic establishment that 
was founded in Rome in 1732 by Pope Cle- 
ment XII. This important: institution has fallen 
into disuse of late years under Papal rule, but it is 
now intended to make it more effective than it has 
ever yet been, and an annual grant of 40,000 
francs has been placed at its disposition for the 
production of new works. The institution has 
already 15,006 — in its possession, many of 
them engraved by such masters as Mare Antonio, 
Salvator Rosa, Diana Pinelli, &c., from the most 
celebrated monumental paintings in Italy. 








THE STAGE. 
‘THE SPENDTHRIFT.” 


WE are quite willing to give Mr. Albery all the 
credit that is‘due to his excellent intentions ; but 
at the same time we are convinced that if such 
comedies as The Spendthrift are to become popular 
on the English stage, then such a plague of sorry 
conceits will fall on it as cannot fail to destroy 
it utterly. Mr. Albery has written a play in 
the manner of Congreve. Blackmore and Pye 
did an infinitely bolder thing when the first. wrote 
epics in the manner of Homer and the other 
modelled his odes on Pindar, But Congreve had 
a style of his own; and though he manufactured 
a vast amount of nonsense about fauns and 





nymphs and water-gods who supplied their want- 
ing urn with streaming eyes, and winds that filled 
the swelling air with sighs, yet on the stage 
his wit was as easy and unconfined as his heroes’ 
morals. Moreover, he had the true dramatic gift 
of movement, by means of which his puppets 
were carried so quickly over the stage that the 
spectator had no time to judge whether they 
were alive or cast in wax. There can be 
very little doubt as to the composition of 
Mr. Albery’s personages. Each has his label 
of character fastened round him. Each is 
allowed one peculiarity and is carefully instructed 
to make the Pest use of it, for no other marks of 
individuality can on any consideration be given 
him. The jealous man must be jealous in his 
lightest word and action: the timid man must be 
such a creature as Falstaff would have been if his 
drink had been negus instead of sack: the super- 
stitious man must adorn his study with astrolo- 
gical devices and babble the jargon of an alchemist : 
the lover must mouth courtly phrases and sing 
madrigals: the lady must read the romantic poets 
and sigh out her soul on the spinet. hen 
only are they qualified to utter the author's 
laborious witticisms and to utter them in season 
and out of it. Then only may the gallant perch 
on the branches of a tree and moan in figurative 
speech for man’s ingratitude, while his lady sits 
below in her sedan and tells him that a woman's 
maiden name is the inn where she stops on her 
homeward way, that a woman's “ Ifs” resemble a 
mathematician’s decimal peints, and that the 
beating of a woman’s heart is the knocking with 
which a state-room is fitted up for some illustrious 
guest. Meanwhile the play stands still and the 
audience goes to sleep. 


The literature of the stage owes much to the 
career of the prodigal son. The Restoration dra- 
matists dealt with its period of riot, the moralists 
of Queen Anne had regard to the penitent’s return 
and the slaying of the fatted calf, and modern 
playwrights are wont to speculate on the prodigal’s 
probable end. Mr. Albery’s spendthrift is an 
irresistible being, who has spent his money and 
repented, and now goes out into the world on a 
mission of knight-errantry. Climbing a tree by 
chance in a lonely wood, he hears the cries of a 
distressed Dulcinea. He hastily descends to 
cudgel a band of robbers, and to find in a sedan a 
lady surpassingly fair. The chairmen having 
fled, and the maiden being lightly clad, our 
gallant offers her his shoes to walk home in. At 
first she prays him to rob her and have done with 
it, but finding that she is not required to dance with 
him on the grass, suffers him to lead her to heruncle’s 
lodging, to sit outside her window on the branches 
of a second tree, to sing amatory songs so loudly 
and make amatory signs so plainly that her uncle, 
the astrologer, believes that Venus is in sextile 
with the moon and that his death is at hand, 
Not content with these exploits, the spendthrift 
follows his mistress the same evening to the house 
of a neighbour, and finds her dozing in an arm- 
chair murmuring the words of his madrigal, with 
a half-opened book in her lap relating the legend 
of St. Agnes, that the man whom a maiden first 
saw when she woke on St. Agnes’ Eve was 
destined to marry her. It is needless to say 
that this is St. Agnes’ Eve, and that the maiden 
wakes in the presence of the spendthrift: but it 
is quite impossible for a critic of ordinary intelli- 
gence to explain how the result foreshadowed in 
the legend was delayed for three more acts 
by duellers and drunken men in nightcaps, 
and beatings of the watch, with the final dis- 
covery that it was the heroines father who 
ruined the spendthrift, and many interesting 
occurrences of a like nature. This, at least, 
we venture to say, that nothing so tedious and 
confused has been put on the stage for a. very 
considerable time. e characters and dialogue 
belong for the most part to the old writers. The 
astrologer is Foresight, the sea-captain is Ben the 
sailor, the lover is Careless, the nurse is Lady 
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Politick Would-Be. Allusion is even made to 
‘quaint old Marvel,” whose ideas were not half 
so quaint nor half so old as those of Mr. James 
Albery, and the shade of Sir Thomas Browne is 
called up to furnish the well-known reflection on 
mummies and Pharaoh’s dust. 

And if these are our Congreves, where are our 
Bracegirdles? Miss Fowler is an actress of repute 
and she plays coquettes with a pretty petulance of 
manner. She is at no great pains to conceal her art, 
but has all the vivacity that is wanted in a comedy 
of intrigue, and while the play is enlivened 
by her sparkling presence it has a semblance 
of life. hen she is gone, the action is hope- 
lessly paralysed. It resembles nothing so much 
as one of those Sanscrit fables, composed of tale 
woven within tale, where the most terrible battles 
of hawks and cranes are instantly arrested by the 
remark of a bystander that their conduct reminds 
him of the jackal and the carpenter, and the 
hawks and cranes fall back to their ranks and ask 
with one voice what manner of story that might 
be. There is this difference, however, that the 
bystander has generally some story to tell, and 

r. Albery has none. WALTER MACLEANE. 





M. Victrorren Sarpov has never been disposed 
to print his play called Andréa, and the reasons 
generally given for this are that he constructed 
the piece by contract for the American market, 
and therefore allowed a vein of farce to run 
through it which spoilt it asa work of art. In 
form it is one of those glittering comedies that 
flutter between the coulisses of society and the 
coulisses of the stage, and in following its course 
we pass the shoal of old acquaintances who are 
always to be met in the narrow passage that leads 
from one to the other—the dissolute husband and 
loving wife, the siren in pink stockings and muslin 
skirts, journalists and hairdressers, jewellers and 
pickpockets, noblemen and their divinities of the 
dance—but in substance the piece is a very remark- 
able specimen of extempore wit and of that biting 
sarcasm in which M. Sardou leaves almost every 
living writer behind him. Nor has the English 
stage seen so perfect an actress as Mdlle. Héléne 
Petit since it delighted to honour Aimée Desclée. 
Andréa is the wife of the Count Stephen de 
Toeplitz, and she follows in disguise her truant 
husband to the dressing-room of Mdlle. Stella, 
a dancer at the opera. Stella sees something of 
her trouble in her face and goes instinctively to 
the cause of it. “ Mariée,” she says with a touch 
of pity. ‘Ah, quelle duperie! 1 vous trompe, 
ce garnement-la;” then, listening to the wife’s 
tale of love and devotion, she cries lightly, 
“Mon Dieu, est-elle jeune ?” and runs off to the 
stage, where “ce garnement-la” is offering fabu- 
lous prices for her silk stockings and arranging 
banquets in her honour. Thus Andréa learns 
that some twenty minutes in the loge of an 
actress can outweigh the self-sacrifice of her 
married life. She goes to the director of police 
to prevent her husband’s flight with Stella, and 
the director devises a plan of arresting the Count 
asa madman. With the aid of six trusty agents 
the Count is converted to a sense of better things, 
and seeing the dancer pass down the street with 
the escort of the opera band, he denounces her as 
his evil star and returns’ with much humility to 
the joys of his domestic hearth. Much of the 
iy is insipid and much incongruous, but Mdlle. 

Aéléne Petit rises far above insipidity and in- 
congruity. It is now too late to criticise the 
method of this young and too little known 
actress, for she ceases to play after Monday 
next; but her performance of one of those true 
French wives who will always hold French society 
together for all their playwrights may say to the 
contrary, should be remembered among the most 
tender and artless impersonations of the stage. 
And what is the Francais doing that it should 
leave her to the Odéon and to us ? 


Mr. WALTER Potiock gave two lectures on 





the drama at the Royal Institution on the two 
last Saturdays, in which he sketched the influence 
of religion on the stage, the growth of histrionic 
art in all European countries, the special en- 
couragement given to it in France, and concluded 
with a panegyric on the play as a means of edu- 
cation. 

On Monday afternoon, at half-past two o'clock, 
Signor Salvini will perform the character of 
Hamlet. 


On Tuesday next M. Théodore Barriére’s ex- 
cellent farce Les Jocrisses de [Amour will be 
played by the French company at the Opéra 
Comique Theatre. On Saturday next this piece is 
to be performed for the benefit of the Acting 
Manager, Mr. J. W. Currans, to whom much of 
the success of the season is due. And on the 
following Monday the company will emigrate to 
the Criterion Theatre and perform the new opéra- 
bouffe, lately produced at Brussels, called La 
Filleule du Rot. 


On Tuesday next Malle. Priola will appear at 
the Gaiety Theatre in La Fille du Régiment, and 
on Thursday, June 10, M. Tounié will appear in 
Zampa. We hope to return shortly to these ex- 
cellent performances of French comic opera. 


Mr. Aipfé’s new comedy is to be produced at 
the Court Theatre on the withdrawal of Lady 
Flora, This will probably take place on Saturday, 
June 5. 


Mr. Irvine’s impersonation of Hamlet is not 
likely to give place for a considerable time to his 
impersonation of Macbeth, even if the actor finally 
determines to appear in the latter character. 








MUSIC. 
NEW ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 


Symphony in D for Orchestra. Composed 
by Johan S. Svendsen. Op. 4. Full score. 
(Leipzig: E. W. Fritzsch.) 

“ SigurdySlembe ” : Symphonische Einleitung 
zu Bjornstjerne Bjérnson’s gleichnami- 

em Drama. Von Johan S. Svendsen. 
Op. 8. Partitur. (Leipzig: E. W. Fritzsch.) 

Variationen iiber ein Thema von Jos. 
Haydn, fiir Orchester, von Johannes 
Brahms, Op. 56a. Partitur. (Berlin: 
N. Simrock.) 


In a notice of Mr. Coenen’s second con- 
cert of new music last season (in the 
Acapemy for March 7, 1874) mention was 
made of an octett by Svendsen, which was 
performed on that occasion. Those who 
heard it are not likely soon to forget the 
impression of very striking, it might almost 
be said startling, originality produced by 
the work. The symphony in D and the pre- 
lude to “Sigurd Slembe,” which are now 
before us, afford the opportunity of a some- 
what more detailed notice of this composer’s 
music than was possible on the previous 
occasion, and, together with the octett, fur- 
nish materials for an estimate of his general 
powers. 

The first and most striking characteristic 
of Svendsen’s music is its essentially northern 
(Scandinavian) character. A fellow country- 


may of the composer’s, after hearing the 
octeth~remarked that it was wonderful how 
the mysie-tecalled to his mind the wild 


native melodies of Norway. It would be 
impossible without too much technicality to 
indicate the precise means by which this 
effect is produced; it may be generally said 
that it is the result of peculiar harmonic 
combinations with unfamiliar rhythms ; and 
it is more than probable that no one but a 





Norwegian could so far catch the spirit of 
the old Norse music as to be able to repro- 
duce it perfectly, if he desired todo so. To 
Svendsen, however, it appears to come 
spontaneously ; and hence the feeling of 
perfect freshness and novelty which his 
music produces in the hearer—a feelin 
somewhat analogous to that with which one 
would gaze for the first time at a piece of 
wild Norwegian scenery. 

Second only to the ideas in originality is 
the instrumentation. On this point it is 
necessary to speak with a certain amount of 
reserve, because no opportunity has yet 
occurred of hearing any of this music on the 
orchestra; aud although it is comparatively 
easy to grasp with the eye the general effect 
of the instrumental combinations of a score, 
there will always be some lesser details 
which will escape notice, and an opinion 
given on a symphony merely from reading 
it may be open to some little modification 
when corrected by the test of actual per- 
formance.* A very slight acquaintance, how- 
ever, with the present works will convince 
the reader that Svendsen shows much in- 
genuity in what may be termed the mixing 
of new tone-colours; while his harmonies, 
though often bold, and sometimes even 
daring, are seldom if ever crude, and kis 
counterpoint and power of thematic treat- 
ment prove him a worthy pupil of the 
Leipzig Conservatoire. 

The first movement of the symphony in 
D commences with a bold and well pro- 
nounced theme, which at once proclaims 
the composer’s originality. Some very novel 
and striking modulation leads to the second 
subject, a wild and plaintive melody, even 
more remarkable than what has preceded. 
The passage for the strings alone (p. 10 of the 
score), with the abrupt change from C to E 
major, is particularly noticeable. The first part 
of this movement—the “exposition,” to use 
the technical term—is remarkably concise. 
The middle portion (the “‘ free fantasia’) is 
much more developed ; it is full of the most 
unexpected episodes, and, though in parts 
somewhat wild, of well-sustained interest. 
After the customary return of the first and 
second subjects, a short but effective coda 
concludes the movement. The andante, in 
A major, is one long stream of new and 
captivating melodies, set off with most 
original harmony, and instrumented with 
a taste and delicacy which shows clearly 
how the composer revelled in his work. It 
is, however, one of those movements of which 
no idea can be given in words. It must be 
read or heard to be appreciated. The follow- 
ing scherzo in G major is one of the most 
original movements that it is possible to 
conceive of. Whether the subjects or the 
instrumentation are more novel, it would be 
difficult to say. Such combinations as those 
on pp. 97-100 of the score, in which the 
staccato solos for the wind instruments are 
accompanied by some entirely new pizzi- 
cato passages for the strings divided into 
seven parts, are so perfectly fresh that it 
may be safely predicted that if adequately 
performed they would make a great effect. 





* Since the above was written, the performance of 
the scherzo of this symphony at the Crystal Palace 
has fully corroborated the impressions formed from the 
perusal of the score. 
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The whole movement is very difficult, and 
would require, for the wind instruments 
especially, such a body of finished performers 
as can only be met with in our best 
orchestras—as, for instance, that at the 
Crystal Palace, where the wind is simply 
unserpassable. The finale is by far the 
least effective part of the symphony. It is 
no less original than the other movements ; 
but the subjects on which it is constructed 
are deficient in charm, and the treatment is 
in places both diffuse and dry. Taken as a 
whole, however, the work is one of unusual 
interest, which would be well worthy of 
presentation at one of our orchestral concerts. 

The symphonic introduction to “ Sigurd 
Slembe” is apparently a piece of “ pro- 

mme music,” or perhaps it would more 
correctly be said of musical character-paint- 
ing. Through the kindness of a contributor 
to the AcapEmy, we have been furnished with 
an outline of the plot of Bjérnson’s trilogy. 
It will suffice here to say that it deals with 
the adventures of Sigurd, an old Norse hero; 
and, so far as can be judged from perusal, 
Svendsen’s music seems intended to delineate 
the character of Sigurd rather than to depict 
the various events of which the drama treats. 
This was the method of procedure adopted 
by Beethoven in his celebrated Coriolan 
overture, and from the abstract nature of 
music it is more within a composer’s powers 
than any attempt to follow minutely the 
course of a poem ora drama. The present 
overture, for such it really is, though in a 
very free form, is not a work which on a first 
hearing would be likely to produce so much 
effect as the symphony just noticed. It is 
so utterly different from any other piece 
with which we are acquainted, that it is 
not until one becomes familiar with it that 
its beauties can be appreciated atall. Yet 
it contains ideas of great power, and intense 
originality — originality in places almost 
carried to excess, and verging on wildness. 
The opening theme of the allegro assai, with 
its crashing harmonies, and the very unusual 
effects of the “doubly augmented octave” 
(e.g. D flat in the bass against D sharp in 
the treble), is most striking; and the con- 
trast of the tender theme for the strings 
(p. 26) with the fierce combats of the 
orchestra that have preceded is full of charm. 
The scoring of the whole work is masterly, 
especially in the use of wind instruments, 
and the effect of the piece altogether is 
highly satisfactory. Still, for the reasons 
above given, it may be doubted if it will 
ever become very popular. It appeals rather 
to cultivated and unprejudiced musicians 
than to the general public. So far as can 
be judged from these works, Svendsen can 
hardly be called a great composer, in the 
sense in which the term would be applied to 
Mozart or Beethoven. His is rather a very 
marked individuality which moves within 
a comparatively small circle ; and we should 
be more disposed to compare him in this 
respect to such a musician as Chopin. Both 
are representative men, the one of Polish, 
the other of Norse music, and in both it is 
the strong national colouring which gives 
not only the peculiar tint, but the especial 
value to their compositions. 

Brahms’s “ Variations ” for orchestra are 
in several respectsremarkable. In the first 





place, the composer returns here to a form 
which has of late fallen almost into disuse 
in orchestral music. The “ free variation ” 
form was indeed used by Beethoven, as in 
the finale of his “‘ Eroica”’ symphony ; but 
the older and stricter form, in which each 
variation contains the same number of bars, 
and the same general outline, and is de- 
tached from that which precedes and fol- 
lows, is now very rarely to be met with. It 
is not merely, however, the return to an old 
model which gives interest to the present 
work. Written in the antique style, Brahms 
has lavished on the present composition 
all the treasures of his theoretical know- 
ledge and contrapuntal skill. Apart en- 
tirely from considerations of the value of 
its ideas, it is remarkable from the ingenuity 
of its technical devices. These are never- 
theless (as they should always be) merely 
a means of expression, not the end and aim 
of the music itself. 

The Theme by Haydn on which the 
variations are founded is entitled on the 
score ‘‘ Chorale St. Antoni,” and are said b 
Mr. C. F. Pohl, of Vienna (probably the 
greatest living authority on Haydn) to be 
taken from a collection of divertimenti for 
wind instruments, existing only in manu- 
script. It is of a very melodious and quasi- 
religious character, and the first portion is 
remarkable for being constructed of two 
five-bar phrases, in the place of the more 
usual four-bar rhythm. Brahms has given 
this theme to the wind instruments, with an 
accompaniment for the basses pizzicato ; the 
employment of the low notes of the seldom- 
used contrafagotto gives a very peculiar 
tone-colour to the whole. In the first varia- 
tion the strings are introduced in double 
counterpoint, fragments of the theme being 
beard from time to time on the wind. The 
second variation, in the minor, is a species 
of march, and remarkable for the novelty of 
its instrumental combinations. Variation 
No. 3, again, is full of counterpoint, totally 
different in character from those that have 
preceded it, and with some remarkable 
effects in the second part for the wind in- 
struments. The fourth variation (andante 
con moto) is again in the minor, and a most 
ingenious piece of double counterpoint. The 
following variation (vivace) is in most 
striking contrast—very difficult of perform- 
ance, and containing mixtures of various 
accents and rhythms which render the whole 
effect less clear than is the case in the 
greater part of the work. No. 6, again of 
a martial character, with an entirely new 
rhythm, is one of the most remarkable 
numbers. No. 7 (grazioso) commences with 
a charming melody for the unusual combi- 
nation of the flute and viola in octaves, and 
contains towards the close some very novel 
rhythmical and orchestral effects. The 
eighth variation (presto non troppo), in the 
minor, is, as regards technical ingenuity, 
one of the most remarkable of the whole. 
The way in which the inversions of the 
subject are combined with the subject 
itself, and in which two or three themes 
are treated simultaneously, produces on 
the mind in reading the score a feeling 
somewhat akin to that with which one 
would examine a curious Chinese puzzle. 
Here again, the effect in performance (as 





has been proved at the Crystal Palace) is 
hardly so distinct as could be wished. The 
finale (andante) is in the form of what is 
called variations on a “ground bass ”—one 
short theme of five bars being persistently 
maintained till almost the close of the move- 
ment with ever changing accompaniments. 
The resource and variety which the composer 
shows here are truly surprising. In the 
coda which ends the work, the triangle is 
introduced—an instrument usually associated 
with dance-music, or at most with light 
operatic overtures ; and the tact with which 
Brahms has employed it in this composition, 
which is mainly of a grave and serious cha- 
racter, without its seeming out of harmony 
with the feeling of the music, deserves special 
mention. A fragment of the original theme 
given out by the full power of the orchestra 
concludes this masterly work, which must 
as a whole be ranked as among the best 
which Brahms has yet given to the world. 
EBENEZER PRrovt. 








RECENT MUSICAL PERFORMANCES. 


Art last Saturday’s Crystal Palace Concert a com- 
mendable departure was made from the plan 
usually — there when the “ Choral Sym- 
phony” has been performed. On most previous 
occasions, this colossal work has been placed at 
the end of a long programme, and both players 
and singers have come to it tired by an hour's 
previous work. The audience, too, unless possess- 
ing unlimited powers of musical digestion, would 
be hardly in a condition to fully appreciate a work 
requiring such closely sustained attention for its 
adequate enjoyment. On Saturday, however, Mr. 
Manns most ee it second in the pro- 
gramme, it having been preceded only by the over- 
ture to Oberon, The result was a rendering 
which both for spirit and finish has never been 
surpassed and probably seldom, if ever, equalled. 
Not only were the three instrumental movements 
given to absolute perfection, but the extremely 
trying choral parts, in which Beethoven has treated 
the voices most unmercifully, were attacked by the 
Crystal Palace Choir with a decision and energy 
which reflected the highest credit upon them, and 
which must have been most gratifying to Mr. 
Manns. Never do we remember to have heard 
the choruses go so well. The solo parts were also 
excellently sustained by Mdlle. Levier, Mdme. 
Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Henry Guy, and Mr. 
Santley, and the entire performance was a thing 
to be remembered by those who had the good 
fortune to be present. The remainder of the pro- 
gramme included Spohr’s Concerto “Scena Can- 
tante,” finely played by Mdme. Norman-Néruda, 
the overture to Masaniello, and four vocal pieces 
by the soloists whose names have been already 
given. 

The fifth Philharmonic Concert, last Monday 
evening, opened with a very good performance of 
Schubert's charming Rosamunda overture, which, 
by the way, it is known was not written for that 
work, but fora melodrama entitled Die Zauber- 
harfe. The same improvement in the orchestral 
playing recently remarked on in these columns 
was again noticeable at this concert, not only in 
this overture, but still more in the novelty of the 
evening—Brahms’s fine “ Variations on a Theme 
by Haydn.” This most interesting work has been 
given more than once at the Crystal Palace, but 
had not previously been heard here. It is a most 
intricate composition, abounding in contrapuntal 
artifices, and though the rendering was in one or 
two parts a little wanting in clearness, it was on 
the whole most creditably played. The remaining 
orchestral pieces were the “ Pastoral” symphony, 
und the overture to Ruy Blas, on neither of which 
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it is needful to dwell. The great Italian violinist 
Signor Papini, was the instrumental soloist of the 
evening, coming forward with the Andante and 
Rondo from Vieuxtemps’ (oneerto in E. His 
tone, execution, and reading were alike masterly, 
but the composition is so trashy, that however 
objectionable in general the giving of only a 
portion of a concerto, it was impossible in the 
present instance not to feel thankful that only two 
movements instead of three were inflicted upon us. 
The vocalists were Miss Sophie Lowe, who sang 
excellently in Mozart’s charming “Deh vieni” 
from Figaro, and in songs by Mendelssohn and 
Brahms ; and Mr. William Shakespeare, formerly, 
we believe, a student at the Royal Academy, and 
late “Mendelssohn scholar,” who in Rossini’s 
“Ecco ridente,” and in songs by Bennett and 
Mendelssohn, proved himself the possessor of an 
agreeable and well-trained tenor voice, and was 
received with much and well-deserved applause. 


To judge from the very large audience at 
Covent Garden Theatre at the third performance 
of Lohengrin on Wednesday week, the interest in 
that work continues unabated. As the per- 
formers become more accustomed to their un- 
usually difficult task, it is only reasonable to ex- 
pect that the opera will go better; and a decided 
improvement, especially in the chorus, was ob- 
servable at the third performance as compared 
with the first night, when it was at times pain- 
fully out of tune. A second hearing of the work 
largely confirms the opinions expressed a fortnight 
ago in these columns. It must not be judged 
merely as music: considered solely from this 
point of view, much of it would have to be pro- 
nounced unsatisfactery. Its great charm is in 
the masterly adaptation of the music to the dra- 
matic situation—in fact, in the very combination 
on which Wagner so strongly insists of the music, 
the poem, the action, and the mse-en-scéne to 
form the whole which he calls “Das Drama.” 
It may be doubted whether the conception of 
some of the principal characters by the artists 
who represent them is exactly in accordance with 
Wagner's ideal. This is not said in any dis- 

ement of the performers, but their reading 
in general is hardly a German reading of their 
parts. Mdlle, Albani as Elsa would probably 
fully satisfy the composer: a more perfect realisa- 
tion of the dreamy maiden can, indeed, hardly be 
conceived. M. Maurel’s Telramund, too—whose 
naturally noble and chivalrous nature, as we see 
it in the first act, is led: astray by the falsehood 
and malignity of his wife till he sinks to the level 
of a would-be assassin—is an excellent portrait. 
But Wagner would seem to have intended Or- 
trud as a grandly tragic character, a fierce and 
cruel sorceress like Medea, but’ without Medea’s 
maternal tenderness. Such a delineation we may 
expect if Mdlle. Titiens plays the part at Drury 
Lane. Mdlle. d’Angeri, however, makes Ortrud 
rather a venomous little spitfire, giving an excel- 
lent pourtrayal of the character from this point of 
view, though it may be gravely doubted whether 
it is that of the composer. So again with Signor 
Nicolini’s Lohengrin. It appears wanting in the 
supernatural element, and, though excellently 
acted, especially in the great duet with Elsa in 
the third act, it is rather a knight of the middle 
ages that is presented to us than a. mysterious 
visitant sent by the Holy Grail. With Herr 
Seideman as the King, neither Wagner nor any- 
body else could possibly be satisfied. This unfor- 
tunate gentleman’s voice is altogether insufficient 
for the part, which becomes in his hands a mere 
caricature. It is probable that only a German 
company could give a performance of Lohengrin 
which would satisfy the composer; and the above 
remarks are made, not in a spirit of unfriendly 
criticism, for the rendering of the work at Covent 
Garden is one which reflects great credit on that 
institution, but as the impression uced hy a 
second hearing of the work, at which it was 
sible to form a cooler j + than under the 


excitement produced by the first performance of 


an opera differing so utterly from those to which 
in this country we are accustomed. 

It is not often needful to notice provincial 
musical performances:in detail in these columns ; 
but a concert given yesterday week (the 21st) 
by the Cambridge University Musical Society 
deserves more than a passing word of mention. 
This society is no newly established institution, 
the present being its thirty-second year of exist- 
ence. It is conducted by an enthusiastic amateur, 
Mr.C. Villiers Stanford, of Trinity College, and, un- 
like the majority of provincial societies, shows a 
decided preference for producing works not often to 
be rene § in public. Last year the Society grappled 
with the difficulties of Schumann’s Paradise and 
the Pert, and this year they have done themselves 
the honour of being the first to perform in this 
country the third (and finest) part of the same 
composer’s Faust music. A complete orchestra, 
led by Herr Straus, was engaged, the soloists, 
with the exception of Miss Thekla Fischer, being 
amateur members of the Society. Though the 
performance under such circumstances should be 
exempted from criticism, it really was so good as 
not to stand in need of any special leniency. The 
chief shortcomings were on the part of the lady 
soloists, ot whom, however, it is only fair to say 
that they were evidently too nervous to do them- 
selves justice. On the other hand, the chorus was 
excellent, and their performance as a whole would 
not have done diseredit to a London society. It 
is impossible here to speak of the truly inspired 
music—one of Schumann’s very finest works ; let 
us hope that before long an opportunity may be 
afforded of hearing it at the Crystal Palace. In 
addition to the Faust selection. C. P. E. Bach's 
Symphony in D was well played by the orchestra. 
An excellent amateur pianist, Mr. McClintock, 
performed Beethoven’s concerto in OC minor in 
capital os and a new cantata to Klopstock’s 

oem “Die Auferstehung,” composed by Mr. 
Stanford, was performed for the first time. This 
work, written for chorus and orchestra, with inci- 
dental tenor solos, shows very decided talent, though 
it also bears tokens of inexperience, and needs revi- 
sion. Mr.Stanford is by no means destitute of ideas, 
and. his cantata is commendably free from reminis- 
cences; but the orchestration is overloaded, being 
in places thick and indistinct—one of the common- 
est faults, by the way, with young composers, who 
too often, like the old theatrical manager, seem to 
consider that instruments are “ paid to play, and 
not to rest.” Some pruning of the instrumenta- 
tion would be of great advantage to this very 
clever work. The whole concert was one which 
reflected the greatest credit on the society. 

EBENEZER Provrt. 


THE success of the first performances of — 
Verdi’s “ ——— ” at the Albert Hall has been 
so great that Messrs. Novello were induced to give 
two —— of the work at popular prices. The 
first of these took place on Saturday afternoon, 
and the second (and last) is announced for to-day. 


Tue second of the four Chamber Concerts now 
being given by Messrs. Ludwig and Daubert, took 
_— on Wednesday evening at the Langham 

all, Great Portland Street. The programme in- 
cluded Beethoven’s Trio, Op. 97, Bach’s Sonata in 
A for we and violin, Boccherini’s Sonata in A 
for violoncello solo, and Haydn’s quartett in G 
minor, Op. 74, No. 3. Mr. Franklin Taylor was 
the pianist, and Mdlle. Héléne Arnim the vocalist. 


Miss Jzssiz F. A. Rem bas a pianoforte re- 
cital at St. George’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon, 
with an excellent programme, comprising Weber's 
Sonata in D minor, Op. 49, Mozart’s beautiful but 
rarely played Sonata in A minor, Bennett’s “ Lake, 
Millstream, and Fountain,” and smaller pieces by 
Beethoven, Bach, Liszt, and Chopin. Miss Reid 
may be congratulated on the good taste shown in 
her selection. 


Herr Anton RvBINsTEIN, after giving a fare- 





well concert at’ Paris on the 17th instant, left on 








the following day for St. Petersburg, taking with 
him the libretto of a new opera by M. Jules 
Barbier, entitled Néron, which he intends to com- 
pose for Paris. 


AvBER’s Cheval de Bronze has been given at the 
Santa Radegonda Theatre at Milan with such 
success that there is a talk of producing it gt La 
Scala. Before this can be done, however, it will 
be necessary to provide the work with recitatives 
in place of the spoken dialogue which at present 
divides the musical numbers of the opera. 


Last week’s number of the Mustkalisches Wo- 
chenblatt contains a most interesting letter from 
Vienna by Dr. Theodor Helm, giving an account 
of the first performance at the opera under the 
new conductor, Hans Richter. The work selected 
was Wagner's Meistersinger, and Dr. Helm speaks 
of the rendering as being most admirable. 


Our readers will probably be glad to read the 
opinion of one of the most eminent German 
musical critics, Dr. Eduard Hanslick of Vienna, 
on Verdi’s “ Requiem,” which he has lately heard 
at Paris. Dr. Hanslick writes to the Neue Freie 
Presse, “The work is effective and interesting, 
and (like Aida) especially noteworthy as marking 
a fresh stage in the development of the composer. 
Whether we assign it a higher or a lower rank, 
whether we wish it more or less away, we shall 
assuredly exclaim, ‘ We never expected that from 
Verdi!’ It contains pieces of unusual beauty, 
of touching expression, of. grandiose effect ; and 
withal it is entirely his own, it is unmistakeably 
Verdi, though far removed from him of Ernani. 
The study of the old Romish church-music and 
of the German masters shines through the work, 
but only faintly, not as an imitation. Verdi 
desires rather to show the world what he can do 
than what is his faith.” 
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